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PREFACE 


oO ME time aſter the peace was con- 
cluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
his late Majeſty was pleaſed to recom- 
. mend to both Houſes of Parliament, 
c to conſider ſeriouſly of ſome effectual proviſions 
to ſuppreſs thoſe audacious crimes of robbery 
and violence, which were then become frequent, 
<« eſpecially about the capital.” This was inti- 
mated to me, reſiding at that time at Paris, where 
obſerving, that theſe great evils were happily ſup- 
preſſed, both in the capital, and in all the pro- 
vinces of France, I thought it my duty, as a ſub- 
ject of England, to contribute my beſt endeavours 
to Ann what laws and regulations were eſta- 
bliſhed in that kingdom, for the better preſervation 
of peace, and the preventing of robberies. And 

2 | A 2 accordingly, 
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% 
accordingly, from the beſt information I could pro- 
cure from the laws themſelves, and from the prac- 


tical knowledge of thoſe, whoſe duty it was to put 
them in execution, I there compoſed the follow-. 


ing treatiſe. But as the renewal of war ſoon 
aſter put an end to all our parliamentary proceed- 
ings. for the redreſſing the evils above complained 
of, it became unneceſſary to offer theſe obſerva- 
tions to the public, until the reſtoration of peace, 


which being now accompliſhed, it may be pre- 


ſumed, that our Legiſlature will re- aſſume the con- 


ſideration of promoting the internal police of this 
kingdom, and more eſpecially for preventing the 


robberies and outrages, which begin again to di- 
fturb the domeſtic peace of his Majeſty's ſubjects. 


That we may be appriſed of the meaſures en- 


forced in France to attain theſe ſalutary ends, * 
have divided the following narrative into diſtinct 
parts, reſulting from the ſeveral „ of my 


enquiry, in order; 


Firſt, To offer a general view wy the ſeveral 


juriſdictions eſtabliſhed in France for the admi- 


niſtration of juſtice. 


Next 


(v) 1 
Next, to give an account of the particular 
eſtabliſhment of the zarechauſſèe in each province, 
for the preſervation of the peace, and the prevent- 
ing of robberies in the highways. 
And thirdly, to deſcribe the regulations in- 


forced at Paris for the like preſervation of the 


peace, and the preventing of ſtreet robberies. 
To which 1 have added a farther account 
of the police in that capital, with regard to the 


maintenance of their poor; the ſupport of their 


hoſpitals; ; the duty of their magiſtrates in ſupply- 
ing wood and water, and other neceſſary pro- 
viſions; the preventing of fires; the regulating 
the public companies; and the paving, cleaning 
and lighting the ſtreets. I was the more induced 
to enter into this detail, as I was informed, that 


the making new regulations in ſome of theſe ar- 


ticles, had often been under the conſideration of 


our Legiſlature, 
And laſtly, I have offered a "ns remarks on 


the extent and circumference of London and 


Paris, the number of their inhabitants, and the 
neceſſity of circumſcribing the boundaries of each; 
_ concluding with an eſtimate of the expence of the 


police 


% 


| © (vi) 
police at Paris, that at the ſame time that we vie 
the order, which is there preſerved, we may be 
appriſed of the coſt of maintaining it. 

It may be neceſſary, before I enter into this ac- 
count, to premiſe, that I do not offer it with a view 
of recommending it in every part, and in all re- 
ſpects. I am aware particularly, that the mare- 
chauſſee in the provinces, and the watch-guard at 
Paris, go under the name of military eſtabliſh- 
ments, and conſequently cannot as ſuch be imi- 
tated by our adminiftration, under a free and civil 
conſtitution of government : yet I am not with- 
out hopes, that ſome obſervations may be collected 
from particular parts of their ſyſtem, which may 
help to reform the abuſes, that are complained of 
in our own. With regard to myſelf, I ſhall be 
ſufficiently rewarded for my pains, ſhould what I 
now publith conduce in any degree to the ſervice 
of my country ; for as it is my happineſs to be a 
ſubject of England, I ſhall equally efteem it a 
glor y to become an uſeful member to its com 
munity. 


A General | 
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PART L : 


A General View of the ſeveral Juriſdictions 
eſtabliſhed in FRANCE, for the Admini- 
tration 4 Juſtice. 


N * the better to diſtinguiſh the laws 
and regulations enforced in France for the 
v preſervation of the peace, it will be proper 
previouſly to take a general view of the 
ſeveral juriſdictions there eſtabliſhed, for 

the adminiſtration of juſtice throughout 
the tp: ai To this purpoſe, let it be obſerved, that as 
France, in a geographical view; is divided into ſeveral pro- 
vinces ; ſo with regard to its civil government, it is divided 
into ſeveral circles, called generalizes, which comprehend in 
ſome parts, only one province, in others, two or more, where 
the provinces are {mall ; and. where they are large, two or 
more generalites are comprehended within one province; ſo 
that, upon the whole, the kingdom is divided into about thirty 
of theſe diſtinct partitions, which are ſubdivided into leſſer cir- 
cles, in ſome parts called dioceſſes, in others vigueries, and in 
others elef7ions ; and theſe again into communities, towns: 
and.pariſhes. Over each generalize the King appoints an in- 
tendant, who reſides in the capital city of his department, 


under. 


\ 
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hom are a certain number of ſubdelegates, reſiding 


5 ain diſtinguiſhed under two e 1 being 
called pais detat, and others pais dielections. The pais dl etat, 
which are only few in number, contain thoſe pro- 
vinces which have been annexed to the crown in latter times, 
and which having been formerly diſtin& ſovereignities, do 


ſill retain, or are ſuppoſed to retain, their antient privileges ; : 


the chief of which is that of levying their own annual re- 
- venues by the taille reelle, or tax on their landed eſtates, and 
granting the ſame to the King by the name of a don gratuit; 
whereas the pairs delefions, which are more numerous, 
being the antient patrimonies of the Kings of France, are 
ſubje& alike to the taille reelle and perſonelle, levied according 
to the arbitrary directions of the intendants, both upon the 
landed eſtates and perſonal properties of all the inhabitants, 
except the clergy and nobility. They are called the pais 
 TeleHions, becauſe the leſſer diſtricts, into which they are di- 
vided, formerly elected their own aſſeſſors; but that privi- 
lege has long ago been taken away, and the name of it 
now only remains. From hence we may perceive, that 
theſe intendants, as repreſentatives of the King's perſon in 
each province, are inveſted with a kind of ſovereign authority, 
to interpoſe in whatever may be neceſſary for his Majeſty's 
ſervice : to which purpoſe, the office of the intendant is al- 
ways open, to receive the complaints of public grievances, 
and to iſſue out the neceſſary Precepts, for the regulation of 


the police. 
Tam 


wt (9) : 
I am further to obſerve, that as this kingdom is ſeparated 
into generalizes for the regulation of the police, ſo it is 
again divided into military governments, to enforce the 
military ſervice; and into archbiſhoprics, and ſuffragan 
dioceſſes, to ſupport the eccleſiaſtical authority. The ſubor- 
dinate officers of theſe ſeveral diviſions receive their orders 
from the ſuperior of each department, who receives his from 
one or other of the five ſecretaries of ſtate ; each of which ſuper- 
intends a certain number of theſe diſtricts, beſides his more 
immediate duty in ſome particular branch of the adminiſtration : 
which alſo is divided into ſeveral branches; ſo that the foreign 
affairs, the marine, the army, the finances, the civil government, 
and religion, are the ſeparate official duties of different 
miniſters, who laſtly receive their orders from the King him- 
ſelf. Thus we ſee the government of this nation is carried 
on with the greater facility, by dividing it into ſeveral de- 
partments, with different officers, and diſtinct duties for the 
adminiſtration of each, dependant and relevant, through all 
the ſeveral degrees of ſubordination, to the ſole and ultimate 
power of the King, who, in this country, is abſolute, and 
unaccountable to any but the Supreme Power of all . 


, I ſhall 
+ The following are the fundamental maxims in France, upon which 
the King's prerogative is eftabliſhed, | 8 
I. Le Roi ne tient que de Dieu et de ſon E 9 
2. Si veut le Roi, ſi veut la loi. 
3. Toutes les perſonnes de ſon roiaume lui ſont ſujettes. 
4. Au Roi ſeul appartient de lever les tributs—de faire la guerre & la paix 
& de faire battre monnoie. 
5. Le Roi eſt le principe & le terme de toutes les juſtices. 
6. Le Roi ſeul peut accorder graces & remiſſions, 
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I ſhall now proceed to offer a general view of the ſeveral - 
juriſdictions for the adminiſtration of juſtice in this kingdom, 


either in civil or criminal matters, according to the edicts, 


ordonnances and declarations of the King : theſe are iflued by 
his ſole authority, and,at his pleaſure ; and being ſigned by 
him, and afterwards, by his order, regiſtered in the courts of 
Juſtice, called the Parliaments, obtain from thence the force 
and ſanction of laws. An edict is that law, by which the 
King raiſes and levies all taxes, creates offices and juriſdictions, 
reforms all abuſes, and enacts what puniſhment, fine or for- 


. feiture ſhall be annexed to each. An ordonnance preſcribes 


the forms and regulations neceſſary, for carrying the laws into 
exccution, relative either to the better order of the police, or 
the proceedings and practice of the courts of juſtice, or the 
diſcipline of the army, or for fixing the ſtandard of meaſure, 


weight and fineneſs, of all ſaleable goods and manufactures. A 


declaration is only explanatory of any former law, either by 
way of amendment, addition or exception. To which may be 
added, the ſeveral arrets of council, and arrets of Parliament, 
which are occaſionally iſſued ; theſe are conſidered not as part 
of the laws of the land, but only as temporary rules and or- 
ders ; and as ſuch, the arrets of council may be compared to 
the proclamations of our King, or orders of the Privy Council; 
and the arrets of Parliament to the rules of our courts of juſtice, 
for enforcing the authority of their juriſdictions. How diffi- 
cult then muſt it be, to obtain a knowledge of all theſe 
written laws, with their particular dates and various diſ- 
tinctions; and yet how much more perplexing, to arrive at 
the knowledge of that other branch of their unwritten laws, 


(11) 


and general or local cuſtoms of their country; each province 
having a ſeparate coutumier relative to their tenures and inhe- 
ritances. We muſt conclude thereſore, that numbers of ju- 
riſdictions are eſtabliſhed for the enforcing theſe laws, which, 
like their civil government, are divided into ſeparate depart- 
ments; and compoſed of magiſtrates, with diſtin powers of 
adjudging, according to the competency circumſcribed to 


each. 
To begin with the firſt diſtinction of a 8 Ge” inferior 


courts, we are to obſerve, that next to the King's Councils of 
State, in which he himſelf prefides, the courts of juſtice, 
called the Parliaments, are the chief and ſovereign juriſdic- 
tions, which are divided into twelve departments, each con- 
taining within its reſſort, one, two, or more provinces, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the town, in which their ſeveral 
ſeats of juſtice are now made ſedantry, as the Parliament of 
Paris, of Rouen, Bourdeaux, Thoulouſe, Aix, &c, I need 
mention no more of theſe ſovereign courts, than that they 
are compoſed of different chambers, or courts of judicature, 
having ſeveral competencies of juriſdictions, both in civil 
and criminal matters; and, when joined together, either to 
determine an appeal from the ſubordinate courts within 
| their reſſort, or to regiſter the King's edits, or letters pa- 
tent, are then ſtiled a Court of Parliament. That of Paris 
has the pre-eminence above all others, as therein the King 
holds what is called, the Bed of Juſtice ; as the dukes and 
peers of the realm are members of it, and in all criminal ac- 
cuſations are i by it; and as it claims the peculiar 
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: 5 privilege of repreſenting and remonſtrating to the King, any 

I ill effects of burthenſome impoſitions, or public grievances. 

Each Parliament has under its ſubordination a number of 

3] inferior courts of judicature, diſtinguiſhed by the two titles of 

11 Juſtices royales, and juſtices ſeigneuriales, both which are 

| again ſubdivided into the ſeveral following dennen of 

1 juriſdictions. 

. | For example, there is within the reſſort of every Parliament, 
a number of inferior courts, called in ſome provinces baillages 
(bailiwicks) in others ſeneſchauſſees (ſtewardſhips) inveſted 

alike with powers for the trial of all cauſes, civil and crimi- 
nal, ariſing within the circle of their diſtricts ; ; which circles, 

14 cach containing ſeveral towns and pariſhes, are more or leſs 

ve in number in every department, according to their own com- 

paſs, or the extent of the ſovereign court of Parliament, to 
which they are ſubordinate. We are informed from hiſtory, 
that their original eſtabliſhment aroſe from certain judges or 

commiſſaries, formerly ſent by the Kings of France, once a 

year, into all the provinces, which were then governed by 

5 their reſpective counts or earls, holding in fief under the 
= King; and as theſe commiſſaries were duly to adminiſter juſ- 

tice in his name, they were accordingly called the King's bai- 

liffs or ſtewards ; and in proceſs of time, being ordered to re- 
main in the provinces they were ſent to, had, for the more eaſy 
execution of Juſtice, a particular diſtrict allotted to each, called 
from thence his bailiwick or ſtewardſhip. The number of 

4 theſe magiſtrates were by degrees augmented ; fo that at pre- 

1 : fent each of theſe juriſdictions is compoſed of a Lieutenant 

| Civil, a Lieutenant Criminal, ſeveral Councellors, Solicitors, 

Regiſters, &c, | After 
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613) 
After theſe are the inferior courts eſtabliſhed in the great 
towns of each bailiwick, under the names of prevozes and cha- 


| rellanies, which are inveſted with a juriſdiction, in the nature 


of a Mayor's Court in our corporations, to try ſmall treſpaſſes 
or diſputes of trivial civil matters between the <roturiers or 
commoners inhabiting within the town. The gentry or no- 
bleſſe have the privilege to be amenable only to the ſuperior 
court of the diſtrict, to which the commoner may alſo carry 
his appeal againſt any judgment given in the prevore ; but 
with regard to all affairs relating to the police, as the regu- 
lating the watch, paving the ſtreets, &c. the city magiſtrates 
iſſue out their orders abſolutely and without controul, in which 
they are aſſiſted by a lieutenant de police, an office eſtabliſhed 
in every great city of the kingdom, as well as at Paris. 
Beſides this ordinary duty as above-deſcribed of the j/tzces 


royales, their magiſtrates are inveſted with the extraordinary 


power, of kearing appeals from the inferior courts of each, 
as to the judgments given in civil matters, and as to all com- 
plaints of the male adminiſtration of the ſubordinate magi- 
ſtrates; for it muſt be obſerved, that in all civil affairs, the 
appeal of a cauſe begun in any inferior court mult be carried, 
feriatim et gradatim, through the different ſcales and degrees 
of all the ſuperior juriſdictions one after the other, until it 
comes to be determined finally in the laſt ſovereign court of 
the Parliament; but in any criminal caſes adjudged in any in- 
ferior court whatever, from whence an appeal lies, it muſt be 
made, per ſallum et omiſjo. medio, directly to the Parliament. 
To avoid therefore the delay and expence of ſuits trained 


on by theſe numerous appeals, and that the ſovereign courts 
might 
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(14) | 
might not be troubled with frivolous and vexatious matters to 
the interruption of affairs of greater importance, another tri- 
bunal is eſtabliſhed in each bailiwick, called the preſidial 
court, for the determination of all ſuits in the dernier reſſort, 
and without appeal; provided that in civil cauſes the value 
doth not exceed a certain limited ſum ; or that in criminal 
matters the caſe be prevotal, the nature of which I ſhall 


hereafter explain, The ſame magiſtrates of the bailiwick are 
| judges alſo of the preſidial court; only in giving their judg- 


ment, be it in the firſt inſtance, or on an appeal from any 
inferior court, they mult certify, that it was given preſidially, 


and there muſt be ſeven judges, at leaſt, to fign ſuch certifi- 


cate. | 
Theſe ;ndicial offices, as well as the other employments in 


France, having been formerly purchaſed of the crown, nd 
erected en titre d'office, are venal, hereditary, and affignable 
the King regranting them to the perſon petitioning to be ad- 
mitted, if qualified, upon conſideration of a fine, in proportion 
to the original purchaſe money, called the finance of the 
office, and paid on every new admiſſion, whether it be by 


- inheritance, or aſſignment. The ſums thus advanced make 


no inconſiderable fund for the public revenues, under the 


title of the parties caſuelles ; but the ſalaries annexed to theſe 
offices, many of them ſuperfluous, conſtitute a heavy part of 


the national debt of the kingdom. 

Next to the ſuſtices royales are a number of other inferior 
juriſdictions, confined to each particular landed eſtate or ma- 
nor, under the name of ſuſtices ſeigneuriales; there being no 
ſeigneur, or lord of a manor, who has not as incident to his 

; eſtate, 


\z 


apy” 
eſtate, either the haute, the moyenne, or the baſſe juſtice, that is, 
a right in different degrees of holding a court, in the nature 
of our Court Leets, for the trial of certain crimes and treſpaſſes 
committed on his lands, If he has only the baſje juftice, he 
has no other power than that of committing the offender to 
priſon, to take his trial at ſome other -ſuperior court. If he 
has the moyenne, which takes in the former, he can order a 
_ corporal puniſhment. Laſtly, If he has the haute juſtice, 
which comprehends the other two, he has the power of judg- 
ing upon life and death, ſubject nevertheleſs to an appeal to the 
next Parliament. But although theſe zu/t:ces ſergneurtales may 
give pompous titles to an eſtate, for which a conſideration 
is paid in the purchaſe; yet the power is ſeldom exerciſed, 
being generally transferred for want of competent judges to 
begin, in the firſt inſtance, at the next ſuperior court of the 
Juſtice royale. 
But by whatever 8 the accuſed are tried, by it n 
or ſeigneuriale, the proſecution muſt be carried on at the 
expence of the partie civile, as the injured party is called; 
or, in caſe of negle& or inability, at the ſole charge of 
the lord on whoſe land the crime was committed, who often 
finds himſelf involved in an expence of 150 or 200 pounds 
ſterling, only becauſe a robbery was committed on his eſtate. 
This policy, however well intended to excite the vigilance of 
the lord of the manor, in preventing crimes being com- 
mitted within the bounds of his juriſdiction, yet, when they / 
have been committed, has oftentimes been the cauſe of a \ 
relaxation in the proſecution. | 
| From \ 
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( 16 ) 
From hence we may conjecture, that the backwardneſs of 


the ſubject, in carrying on proſecutions for offences, on ac- 
count of the great charge attending the forms of the ordi- 
nary courts of judicature, might have been one of the rea- 


ſons for attributing to other courts the cognizance of certain 


crimes to be proſecuted ſolely at the King's expence; and 
that in the next place, as the creating the prefidial court, for 
the determination of certain civil cauſes without appeal, 
was found greatly conducive to the ſpeedy execution of juſtice ; 


ſo it might from hence be thought equally expedient, for the 


good of the public, to erect alſo a like court for the adjudi- 
cation of certain criminal affairs, in the moſt ſpeedy me- 
thod, and without appeal. 

To this purpoſe, the court of the prevot of the mare- 
chanſſee, or, as we call it, the Marſhalſea Court, was eſtabliſhed 
in every province, and the ſame prevoral juriſdiction was at- 
tributed and united to the court of the chatelef at Paris, 
with powers to paſs final judgment without appeal, upon all 
crimes of robberies committed on the highways, or the 


ſtreets of the city, if accompanied with aſſault or open vio- 
lence. How far theſe juriſdictions have anſwered the falutary 


ends propoſed by them, is to be deſcribed in the following 


It is foreign to my purpoſe, and much more out "of the 
reach of my capacity, to explain the practice and various 


forms of proceedings in theſe courts of juſtice; and it is 


yet leſs neceſſary for me to do fo, ſince our moſt excellent 
method of trials by juries ſo far exceeds all the methods of 


adminiſtration in other countries. Let it ſuffice in general to 


take 


— 
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take notice, that, in every criminal proſecution, an Informas 
tion muſt firſt be laid, charging the accuſed, and ſpecifying 
the nature of the offence ; according to which the court 
decretes a perſonal ſummons, or an arreſt of the body, in caſe 
he be not taken in the fact: the priſoner is then to ſubmit 
to the interrogations, and to be confronted by the witnefles ; 
and when the evidence on both ſides is reduced into writing, 
and the whole compacted together, the judges pronounce the 
ſentence. Let me further remark, that whatever dilatory arts 
may be practiſed in the intermediate proceedings, yet when 
once a ſentence is pronounced, the execution immediately 
follows; inſomuch that it is common for a criminal to hear of 
his condemnation at twelve o'clock, and to be led to his 

execution at four; whether it be to be hanged, or broke 
upon the wheel. 1 1 87 

By the execution following ſo immediately after the ſen- 

tence, no hopes can be entertained of a pardon; the King 

X himſelf having no time, unleſs a remiſſion be previouſly 

: þ granted, to exerciſe that darling attribute of mercy, which, 

| according to the maxim before-noted, is ſolely the prerogative 


of his crown; and which is indeed the moſt precious jewel in 
4 the crown of every monarch. | 
Puniſhment ought only to follow the conviction of the 
: crime; but it happens in- this country, that penalties are 
8 | ſometimes inflicted, even upon the tryal, in order to arrive at 
S the proof of the guilt; this is called, applying the queſtion ; 
t that is, giving an intermediate order for the accuſed to un- 
f 3 dergo certain tortures, in order to extort a confeſſion. This 
o MF they pretend is only applied, when the circumſtance is ſtrong, 
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(18) 
the living witnefſes are inſufficient, to prove the guilt. The 
* circumſtantial evidence in that caſe, they ſay, is preſumption 


ſufficient to apply the queſtion ; but if no confeſſion follows, 


the queſtion then deſtroys the preſumption of the circum- 
ſtance. However, this is at beft but an equivocal method of 
arriving at the truth, ſince it is often found, that innocent 
people, under the extremity of pain, will confeſs themſelves 


guilty, in order to be free from the torture ; * they again 


deny, as ſoon as they are at eaſe. 
As puniſhments are due only upon the proof of the guilt, 


fo ought they alſo to be adequate to the proportion of the 


crime ; therefore, upon ſmall treſpaſſes, ſmall pecuniary fines 


are impoſed ; but for miſdemeanors tending to the ſcandal or 
* diſturbance of ſociety, baniſhment is decreed, either for life 


or a certain limited time. A return before the expiration of 
the term, incurs a more ſevere penalty, provided it be proved 
before thoſe judges who decreed the baniſhment ; ſince, by 
the rules of their courts, the infraction of an order can be 
cognizable only by that judicature, which denounced the ori- 


ginal ſentence. 
But for greater miſdemeanors, which not only create ſcandal 


to the publick, but injury to a private perſon, the offender is 
ordered to make what 1s called the amende honorable, that is, 


to be conducted to ſome church, attended by a prieſt, where 


kneeling before an altar, in his ſhirt, with a lighted torch- 


ia his hand, he with a loud voice is to acknowledge, that 


he falſely and againſt truth committed the crime laid to 
his charge, and for which he aſks pardon of God ; of the 


King; of the juſtice of his A" ; and of 5 injured | 


« party“. 
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* party”. The execution of this ſentence, which muſt be 
complied with under ſeverer penalties, is conſidered, not- 
withſtanding its appellation of honour, to be a puniſhment of 
infamy, which renders the delinquent unqualified ever after 
to be admitted into the ſociety of any honeſt people. The 
amende honorable is alſo injoined to every one condemned to 
die, before he is carried to the place of execution. His own 
confeſſion of the erime, for which he ſuffers, being deemed 
a point neceſſary to give a ſanction to the Juſtice of his con- 


demnation. 


I muſt now mention the heavy doom that is annexed to 
all offences, which are accounted flagrant, though under the 
degree of capital; ſuch as inſolent breaches of the peace; 
diſreſpect to the laws and religion of the country; cheating, 


_ poaching, ſmuggling, pilfering, and all ſuch ſpecies of rob- 


beries, as are called petty larcenies ; which being tryed at the 
ordinary courts of judicature, the offenders, in ſuch caſes, 
are uſually condemned to the galleys, either for life, or a 
number of years. This method of puniſhment, however 
diſagreeable it may be to our notions of liberty in England, 
is attended in France with many advantages to their govern- 
ment, by ſaving, and converting the lives of ſuch criminals, 
once a nuſance to ſociety, to become ſerviceable to the pub- 
lic ; eſpecially fince new regulations have been eſtabliſhed by 
the edict of the 27th of September 1748, which ordains, 
that theſe ſlaves ſhall not for the future be altogether confined 


at Marſeilles, which was heretofore ſolely appropriated to 


this department, but ſhall be divided, and a part ſent to 
the other ſea ports of Toulon, Rochefort, and Breſt, to yield 
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(20) 
the aſſiſtance that may be wanted in thoſe arſenals, towards 
building and repairing his Majeſty's Ships of War. To this 
purpoſe, the number of criminals, condemned in all the dif- 
ferent parts of France to be confined as above in theſe galleys, 
are, at certain ſeaſons, collected from the ſeveral inland 
priſons, in the ſame manner as the felons to be tranſported, 
are in England, and brought, chained together, to the ſea 
ports to which they are deſtined. Theſe crews, whilſt thus 
travelling linked together, are uſually called, the Chains 
but on their arrival at the ſea ports, are called, Forgats, or 
Galeriens, where their puniſhment is no longer to conſiſt in 
being tied to the oar, but is converted to more uſeful pur- 
poſes, by being ſubſervient to the police of that economy and 


diſcipline, by which the eſtabliſhment is carried on. The 


edit aboye-mentioned, having ordered, that in every port, 


to which the Chains are to be ſent, at the allotted times, they 
ſhall be diſtributed into three claſſes, according to their ſize, 
ſtrength, and abilities. The more robuſt to work in their 


turns, one week in two, in the dock yards; the others, inca- 


pable of ſo hard labour, are to be inſtructed in the manu- 


factures of making cordage and ſail cloth; which are thus 
completed, in bin ſeveral arſenals, as it were, almoſt gratis 
to the King, ſince the ſlaves are obliged to contribute their 
ill and induſtry for no other wages than a daily allowance 
of bread and water; the King beſtowing no more, except to 
ſuch as are Beſtined to taſks of a laborious nature, he 


adds five ſols per diem, towards the purchaſe of more ſolid. 
proviſions ; who, by being on this account enabled, to do 


more work, earn four times more to the King, than the 


amount 
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amount of this extraordinary allowance, Each wears a 
woollen jacket and a red cap, as the livery: of his ſervile con- 
dition ; the expence of this is no more than the prime coſt 
of the yarn, which ſome are made to ſpin, others to weave 
into cloth, and others to faſhion into habits. Several of theſe 
ſlaves, who became fo for flender offences, have liberty to 
work at any trade for their own advantage; theſe are chained 
down in ſhops along the quays. Some are yet further in- 
dulged to walk about the town, but coupled together, with a 
guard to attend them. Others have the licence to go only with 
an iron ring round one of their ankles, who muſt have per- 
ſons under bond to be reſponſible for their eſcape. All re- 
tire, at the cloſe of the evening, to the place allotted for 
their lodging, whether it be on board the galleys, or in the 
bagnes, which are little barracks, built on the quays for that 
- purpoſe, We may imagine theſe indulgences are only granted 
to thoſe who are able to pay for them, which brings in ſuch 
perquiſites to the officers and ſuperintendants, as to make a 
leſs ſalary neceſſary from the government. "Thoſe who are 
in only for a time, are diſcharged at the expiration of it, by 
the delivery of a certificate, ſpecifying the nature of their of- 
fence, and of the atonement they have made for it; which 
ſerves them as a. paſs from town to town, to the place of 
their birth, or former reſidence; being firſt marked by a hot. 
iron with the letter G, in the fleſhy part of one of their 
- ſhoulders, that in caſe of their being guilty afterwards of 
any other crime, with, this mark found upon chem. chex may” 
de puniſhed in a erer manner. 

Laſtly, All capital crimes, Whether adjudged; by any of 


the 
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7 
the inferior judicatures, or by the ſovereign courts of Parlia- 
ment upon appeal; as alſo all prevotal crimes, adjudged 
either by the preſidial court, or the court of the prevot of 
the marechauſſee, ſuch as robberies on the highways, or in 
the ſtreets of Paris, though of the moſt trifling value; or 
even a violent aſſault with an intent to rob; theſe are all 
puniſhed with death, by the offenders being hanged or 
broke upon the wheel. If the robbery was accompanied 
with murder, or any other act of cruelty, the condemned, 
after having his limbs broke, is left to expire by the torture; 
but for an aſſault, or a robbery without any circumſtance of 
craelty, the coup de grace is commonly given. | 

In order to receive this dreadful puniſhment, the criminal 
after condemnation is brought to a ſcaffold, uſually erected 
at the place neareſt to where the crime was committed; 
where the judges who condemned him again aſſemble, at 
ſome convenient diſtance, to take down in writing his laſt 
confeſſion and, the diſcovery of his accomplicesz in caſe he 
offers to make any; being always exhorted thereto by the 
prieſt that attends him, and who refuſes to give his abſolu- 
tion, although the priſoner has made the amende honorable, 


until he makes a diſcovery, or perſiſts in declaring he had 


no accomplices : by theſe means, in the puniſhment of one 
criminal, they often arrive at the knowledge of many others. 
After having offered this general ſurvey of the juriſdictions 
eſtabliſhed in France for the adminiſtration of Juſtice, I ſhall 
proceed to deſcribe that particular branch of their police, 
which is more immediately intended for the CRIED oh of 


peace, and the preventing of robberies. 
PAR T 
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PART 0 


An Account of the Eſtabliſnment of the 


 Marechauſſee in each Province i in FR AN oy . 
for the Preſervation of the Peace, and the Pre- 
venting of n on n the Highways. 


eee for the pion of peace, and 
the preventing of robberies, is a protection 
every government owes to the perſons and 
> properties of its ſubjects; and I may ven- 
S ture to ſay the laws intended for that purpoſe 
are no . better enforced than in the provinces of France, 
by the preſent eſtabliſhment of what 1s called the marechauſſee. | 
This I muſt firſt explain to be a juriſdiction dependant on 
the court of the conſtable and marſhals of France; of whoſe 
hiſtory and antiquity J need make no other mention, than 
that it was originally erected to take cognizance of all crimes 
committed by men at arms or foldiers in the King's (ſervice, 
either in the field, or garriſon, or in going thither, or return- 
E ing from thence z as may be ſeen in the twelve fundamental. 
articles af its eſtabliſhment in 13 56. 
As there was from hence a power, incident to this juriſ- 


diction, of taking up all deſerters from the army, wherever they 
ſhould 


(24) 

ſhould be found ; and of puniſhing all outrages of the foldiers, 
wherever committed; its competency became- in time to be 
extended to take cognizance of all public diſturbances by 
force of arms, and of all aſſaults, robberies and murders 
committed on the * even by perſons not enliſted in 
the military ſervice. 

Accordingly this court began to have a kind of mixt Ju- 
riſdliction, between a court martial and a civil judicature; con- 
ſiſting of officers and ſoldiers to purſue and apprehend the 


. criminals ; and of magiſtrates to try and adjudge them. 


Each diſtinct employment was formerly held by the King's 
commiſſion, during pleaſure ; but at length theſe commiſſions 
were erected, en titre office, inheritable in their families, and 
faleable like all other venal employments in the kingdom, 
with fixt ſalaries, and peculiar privileges, granted from time to 
time by numbers of ſubſequent edicts and declarations. The 
ordonnances likewiſe for regulating their juriſdiction were 
almoſt as numerous as the laws againſt the crimes they were 
to puniſh, intended chiefly to circumſcribe the powers, direct 
the functions, and adjuſt the differences which occaſionally 
happened, concerning the rights and pre-eminencies of the 


different magiſtrates. For the authority of this juriſdiction, 


iſſuing originally from the high court of the conſtable and 
marſhals of France, could not be exerted throughout the 


kingdom, but by being delegated to numbers of magiſtrates, 


ſettled in the chief towns of all the provinces, under various 
denominations, which, from the want of ſuch officers in 
England, I muſt ſet Gown by their original names of prevors 
generaux, 


(25) 
generaux, prò vots provinciaux, vice ſenechaux, lieutenants erg. 
minels de robbe courte, aſſeſſeurs, Ec. 

But it happened that ſuch a multiplicity of employments, 
inſtead of ſuppreſſing the evils, as intended, rather occaſioned 
a confuſion in the exerciſe of the duty, and by degrees a 
total neglect of it; inſomuch that at the latter end of the 
reign of Lewis the XIVth, eſpecially upon diſbanding the 
troops after the peace of Utrecht, the highways became ſo 
infeſted with brigands of robbers, as to demand ſome more 
effectual 1 for the maintenance of the public ſe- 
curity. 
Whereupon, in the year 1720, an edict was publiſhed, 
which fixed the officers of the marechauſſe: throughout the 
kingdom under a new model, reciting in the preamble, 
„% That the number of theſe different officers, under fo many 
« yarious titles as above-mentioned, had only given riſe to 
= conteſts amongſt themſelves, upon pretext of their inde- 
« pendancy upon one another: and that likewiſe the ſcan- 
<« tineſs of the ſalaries allowed to the * archers, and the 
e little exactneſs in the payment, had obliged them to attach 
« themſelves to other employments, and thereby occaſioned 
« ſach a relaxation in their diſcipline, and the ſervice to 
« which they were deſtined, as to make it e ne- 
« ceſſary to apply a remedy”. 

Accordingly all the employments under the former eſta- 


bliſhment, by whatever titles created, were by this edict 
D ſuppreſſed, 


*The appellation of archers is given to the private men belonging to the 
marechauſſie, probably from their being armed with bows and arrows, before 


the uſe of fire arms came into practice. 


5 
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ſuppreſſed, except only the officers and archers of the com- 
pany particularly belonging to the conſtable and marſhals of 
France, as alſo of the company doing duty in the diſtricts. 
round about the city of Paris. However, thoſe who were 
thus deprived of their employments, which they or their 
anceſtors had purchaſed, were permitted to bring in their 
account of the original coſt or finance before commiſſaries, 
who were appointed to ſettle the value of the indemnity, 
which was reimburſed by a fund raiſed and deſtined for that 
purpole. 

In the room. of theſe, the Kin g created in every generalitd. 
of the kingdom, one company of marechauſſ#e, to be com- 
poſed of a pic vol general, a number of lieutenants, aſſeſſors, 
King's attorneys and regiſters; with exempts, brigadiers,, 
ſub- brigadiers, archers and trumpets; according to a ſtated 
number to be diſtributed into different brigades in each de- 
partment. | | 

Theſe companies are declared to be. part of the King's. 
gendarmerte ;. the prevots gen: raux, and their lieutenants, to be 
nominated by the King, and to be experienced in military 
affairs, by having ſerved at leaſt four years in his Majeſty's 
troops. The ſubalterns to be recommended by the prevors, 
and all hold their offices by commiſſion under the great ſeat 
iſſuing from the war-office, and regiſtered in the court of 
the marſhals of France, as dependant on that Juriſdiction ;, 
and, in conſideration of the perpetual ſervice they are to. 
perform, are exempted from the quartering of ſoldiers, and; 


all other public. burthenſome charges. 


' wy * 
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As to the juriſdiction of the marechauſſie, nothing is 
changed by this edict; the new officers are empowered to 
take cognizance of the ſame matters, and in the ſame form 
as preſcribed by all former ordonnances, and particularly by 


the ordonnance of 1670. 
Having thus given a ſhort hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of 


this juriſdiction, I muſt now enter into a more particular re- 
lation of the manner of its execution ; a point generally the 
molt difficult. 

To this purpoſe, ſince this office conſiſts, as I obſerved at 
the beginning, of a mixed duty, on the one part to appre- 
hend the criminals, and on the other to adjudge them; it 
will, I preſume, be my beſt method, firſt, to deſcribe in 
what manner they execute the military part of their duty 
in purſuing and taking the offenders; and then proceed to ex- 
plain the form of their judicature, and the manner of tryal. 

We find the marechauſſee is now compoſed of ſeveral com- 
panies diſtributed throughout the kingdom, one in every ge- 
neralitt, of which there being thirty, ſo conſequently there 
muſt be as many companies; over each of which there is a 
prevot general, who conſtantly reſides in one of the principal 
towns of his department, under whom are two or more lieu- 
tenants reſiding in ſome of the other diſtricts : . theſe com- 
mand the exempts, and theſe again command the ſeveral 
brigades into which the company is divided, having more or 
leſs in proportion to the extent of the generalité; and though 
each brigade conſiſts of five, namely, an exempt and four 
archers ; yet, there being different numbers of brigades in 
each department, their companies muſt conſequently be com- 
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poſed of different numbers of men : but as in tome depart- 
ments they have -24 brigades, or 120 men; and in others 
not above 18 brigades, or go men; ſo eſtimating one com- 
pany with another to have 20 brigades, or 100 men; and 
there being 30 companies, it may be computed that there 
are zooo men in all, which make up the whole body of the 
marechauſjte ; over whom there are five inſpectors, nominated 
by the King, out of the prevots generaux, who take their 
rounds in different circuits each year, to review the ſeveral 
companies, and ſce that they are all complete, and properly 
quartered. | 8 

There are two treaſurers, who, paying 200, ooo livres, or 


8-50 pounds ſterling for their office, have a ſalary each of 


437 pounds 10 fhillings per annum. Theſe treaſurers re- 
ceive the pay and ſubſiſtence, due to the ſeveral brigades of 
all the departments, from the receiver general of each pro- 
vince according to the accounts they bring in, verified by the 
agent of the marechauſ/t:, and are paid every three months. 
from the produce of the funds that are deſtined for that. 
purpoſe ;. or, in caſe of deficiency, from the general revenues. 
of the province. The ſalary to the officers. of theſe corps 
is fixed in proportion to the ſums. originally paid for the pur- 
chaſe of their commiſſions : for example; the prevot, pur- 
chaſing at 40,000 livres, or 1750 pounds ſterling, receive 
175 pounds a year; the lieutenants, purchaſing at 1 ., ooo 
livres or 059 pounds ſterling, receive about 65 pounds pen 
annum; and the Archers are paid at the rate of about 30 
pounds fer aumm each. From hence therefore we may 

| eſtimate 


> 


| (29) 
eſtimate the revenues in general that are annually raiſed to 
| ſupport this military eſtabliſhment, namely, 


7 


| 4. 
The pay to the prevot — — 06 
To the two lieutenants at 65 pounds each 130 o 0 
To 100 archers at 30 pounds each — 3000 o o 
Sum total to each brigade — „„ 


The ſum of 3 30 5 pounds being paid to eagh brigade in 
every department, and there being 30 departments, makes 1 
the whole amount to 993 5o pounds ſterling per annum. £ 

The exempts and archers are, for the moſt part, veteran 
troopers, Who, when diſbanded from the King's ſervice, 
make intereſt to be put upon this, as their perquiſites, which 
will hereafter be mentioned, are equal to their ſalaries; out 
of which they are bound to find themſelves with a good horſe 
and accoutrements. They wear an uniform of blue cloth, 
lined and turned up with red; laced hats, and buff bandeliers 
laced with filver ; their houſings blue. The officers wear the 
ſame uniform, only diſtinguiſhed with more or leſs lace, 1 
cording to their ranks. As theſe troops are declared to be a 
part of the King's gendarmerie, they are intitled to be re- 
ceived into the invalids at Paris, when rendered incapable of 
ſervice, either by old age or accident. 

Being divided into different brigades, they are . in 
the ſeveral towns within their department, as near as poſlible, 
at equal diſtances: ſo as not to be more than half a day, 
from the one to the other; from whence it is their duty to 
fet out every day on horſeback ; the one day from one f66de 
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= of the town, and the next from the other; ſo that one bri- 
gade going towards the Eaſt or South, according as the road 
lies, may meet at the extremity of their patrole the other 
brigade, that ſets out at the ſame time towards the Weſt or 
the North; and the next day, each going the oppoſite ways, 
again meet with the other brigades, ſetting out to meet them, 
> in the like manner, from the other ſides; fo that each bri- 
gade is alternately to meet, every other day, the one and the 
other, that are quartered on each fide in the adjoining diſ- 
tricts: by this communication they are able to carry on a- 
ſtring of intelligence, from one extremity of their depart- 
ment, and, I may ſay, from one extremity of the kingdom, 
to the other. It is by theſe means eſpecially, that they inform 
one another of all public diſorders, robberies, or other crimes, 
that have been committed in their own, or in any diſtant 
diſtricts; and in caſe of the offenders having eſcaped, can 
tranſmit the deſcription of his perſon for each to ſearch and 
apprehend him. This intelligence is alſo communicated in 
another yet ſhorter method, by ſending the deſcription, or 
fignalement, as it is called, of the fugitive, to the public 
i office of the marechauſſee at Paris, where it is immediately 
hi 5 printed, and a proper number of bills ſent by the poſt to every 
prevot general, in their ſeveral departments, who diſperſe them 
1 to their ſeveral brigades : thus, within a few days, notice of 
5 the crime, and a deſcription of the criminal, are ſignified all 
0 over the kingdom to thoſe very officers, whoſe duty it is to 
apprehend them. It is by this method likewiſe that they 
generally find out and retake all deſerters from the army. 80 
k that it is ſcarcely poſſible for an offender of any kind what- 
Bm | ever 
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ever to ſhelter himſelf from juſtice, throughout the circum- 
cumference of this. wide and extended kingdom. 

Having deſcribed the order and diſtribution. of theſe Archers 
of the marechauſſee, it will be neceſſary next to be informed of 
the ſervice they perform, with the extent of their power, and 
the manner of exerting it. 

I have mentioned it, as their duty, to. be upon the patrole _ 
every day of the year; but it is not pretended, that they 
actually are ſo. It has however its effect, in ſtriking a terror, 
by its being known, that they frequently do it at ſtated times,, 


on private notice to each other: eſpecially they are out at all 


times when any public diſorders may be ſuſpected; as upon 
the march of any troops from quarter to quarter; at the 
times of any great fairs, kept at any town or diſtrict within 
their department. Fhey are likewiſe upon duty upon every 
progreſs that the King, or any prince of the blood, may 
make in any part of the kingdom. They eſcort through their 
bounds, all governors of provinces, and all generals in chief, 
repairing to the places of their command. They guard the 


receivers of the public revenues; and, if required, are ready 


do do- the fame to any travellers, apprehenſive of danger, 
upon notice given, and the payment of a certain price fixed 
at fo much per league. 

But it is chiefly to be remarked, that this body of 3000 
diſciphned men, divided and diſtributed as above-deſcribed, 
are more immediately enliſted into the public ſervice, to be 
min a kind of perpetual war, not againſt a foreign enemy, 
but againſt ſach of the native ſubjects as diſturb the peace, 


and violate the laws * their country; and who, as ſuch, 
muſt 


632) 


muſt be deemed common enemies to all ſociety. Happy 


therefore is it for the honeſt part of mankind, to find ſo for- 


midable a force, ready to fight their quarrels, and protect 


their properties. 

I have taken notice, that .this juriſdiction was formerly 
eſtabliſhed to take cognizance only of crimes committed by 
ſoldiers marching to or from their camps or garriſons ; a ne- 
ceſſary eſtabliſhment ſurely for ſuch a military government as 
this of France; where the troops, ſo frequently paſſing from 


one quarter to another, would expoſe the inhabitants to 
grievous inconveniences without ſuch a protection. We have 
a teſtimony of this from the preambles of the ſeveral ancient 


edits, and declarations, which firſt attributed this juriſ- 
diction to the marechauſ/ee, wherein are ſet forth, in ſtrong 
colours, the diſorders and devaſtations committed by the li- 
centiouſneſs of the troops in thoſe times; whereas now, the 
greateſt order and decency is obſerved in every march ; for 
notice of it being ſent to the preve? of every department 


through which they are to paſs, it is his duty to aſſign them 
their quarters in all the principal towns, whilſt the brigades 


of Archers are diſperſed, ſome in the highways, and others 


in the villages round about, to pick up all lurkers behind, or 


ſtragglers out of the way, and conduct them to their proper 
companies. Thus they prevent the diſorderly ſoldiers both 
from deſerting, and from committing any inſult or outrage 
to the people of the country. _ 
But as it is not to ſoldiers only, merely as ſuch, that diſ- 
orders of this kind are to be imputed; the powers of the 
1 are farther extended to examine all ſuſpected 


rangers, 


(33) 
ſtrangers, wandering through the provinces as vagabonds, ot 
not having any viſible means of livelihood ; who not giving a 
ſatisfactory account of themſelves, are to be carried to the 
public workhouſe of the city next adjoiningy or paſſed on to 
the place of their birth, or laſt habitation. 

Again, theſe archers, being ſuppoſed to be always out 
upon the watch in the highways and open fields; are obliged 
to advance towards all perſons they ſee with guns or engines 
for the deſtruction of the game ; to enquire if they have any 
permiſſion from the King, or deputation from the proprietor 
of the ſoil; for it is well known that large foreſts, and 
numbers of diſtricts, called capitaineries, are peculiarly re- 
ſerved, as the royal hunt, for the King's diverſions ; and it 
mult be obſerved, that no ſubject has a right of killing game, 
except only upon his own eſtate; or by virtue of ſome privi- 
lege of chace paramount over the lands of others; but this 
| however is always limited to certain ſeaſons, and to particular 
boundaries. Theſe limitations, a qualified ſportſman in 
England, may perhaps diſapprove, as reſtrictive of that ge- 
neral liberty he claims, of traverſing over any man's grounds 
in purſuit of his game; but in France, whatever game is 
found on the lands of any one, is deemed to be as much his 
property, and as part of the profits of his eſtate, whilſt it 
there continues, as the deer in his park, or the fowls in his 
poultry yard. Upon which I muſt beg leave to remark, that 
the privilege of chace being in this manner confined to fixed 
boundaries, prevents, in the firſt inſtance, all diſputes amongſt 
the gentlemen in the ſame neighbourhood on account of inter- 


nnn each other's ſport; and, in the next place, pre- 
E ſerves 
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SR] 
ferves that prodigious quantity of hares and partridges, which 
we may find in all the provinces univerſally diſtributed, with- 
qut any reſtraint of fale, In aid of this, it is the duty of the 
marechauſſee, by virtue of ſeveral ordonnances, to ſeize upon 
all common poachers, and conduct them to priſon ; from 
whence, upon conviction, they are condemned to the galleys. 
But upon the whole, the moſt material part of their duty, 
is to purſue and apprehend all open and violent tranſgreſſors 
of the laws, either by aſſaults, robheries, or murders com- 
mitted on the highways, or in the villages ; and, in general, 
to oppole themſelves againſt any of the King's ſubjects appear- 
ing any-where in open arms, or tumultuouſly aſſembling to- 
gether in diſturbance of the peace: and to encourage them 
in the purſuit of ſuch offenders, the King grants them a re- 
compence, upon every conviction, of one hundred livres; 
being near five pounds ſterling, out of the revenues of the pro- 
vince, over and above their ſalaries; but if the convict was taken 
by other perſons, the like reward is transferred to them, and 
paid out of a ſtoppage from the ſalaries of the marechauſſee. 
Thus arc they incited to be the more vigilant and active, as, 
on the one hand, they have a reward for the performance of 
i their duty ; and, on the other, ſuffer doubly by the negle& 
8 of it. I have only to add, that, upon apprehending any 
80 offender, they have a power to handcuff and condu him to 
the next priſon, belonging to the ordinary juriſdiction of the 
1 diſtricts in which the crime was committed, and then to give 
| notice to the chief magiſtrate preſiding therein ; or, if it be 
| 2 crime within the competence of their own court of judica- 
*t ture, they muſt immediately ſend notice to their prevot gee 
F zeral, or one of his lieutenants, which ever may be 
| L neareſt, 
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neareſt, who 1s bound, within the ſpace of 24 hours, to re- 
pair to the ſame place, in order to proceed to tryal. 

This leads me to the conſideration of the ſecond branch of 
this office, in which I am to explain the nature and power 
of its civil juriſdiction. 

For the better explanation of this, I 3 it proper, in 
order not to interrupt the connection of the preſent ſubject, 
to prefix a ſhort introduction, giving a general account of the 
adminiſtration of juſtice throughout the kingdom, as it is de- 
legated to numbers of diſtinct juriſdictions: amongſt theſe we 
muſt remember, that there is in each generalize, the court 
of the frevot of the marſhals of France; the civil branch of 
which judicature derives its power from particular edicts, and 
conſequently, can extend it only to ſuch crimes, as therein are 
aſſigned to it, and which therefore are called prevotal caſes ; 
a diſtinction now to be entered into, and deſcribed more at 
large. | 

The prevot general, or one of his lieutenants, having no- 
tice, as above, of an offender's being taken up for a crime, 
committed in any village, or on the highway, within his de- 
partment; immediately repairs to the preſidial chamber of 
the ſame diſtrict, where he is to ſummon ſix of the magiſ- 
trates of that juriſdiction, reſiding in the neighbourhood, to 
aſſiſt him in forming that tribunal, which is to conſiſt of 
ſeven, at leaſt; of which the prevot general, or his lieutenant, 
muſt be one. Thoſe who are thus ſummoned, are bound, 
under a certain penalty, to attend. And although this tri- 
bunal is held uſually in the preſidial chamber, and compoſed 
chiefly of magiſtrates belonging to it; yet as the prevot ge- 
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6 
neral preſides, it is called his court; and the proceedings are 
carried on, and the final judgment given, in his name, and by 
his authority. The afefſeur prepares the evidence, the greſer 
makes up the record, and the procureur du Roi opens to the 
court the nature of the offence. _ 

The firſt point previouſly examined is, whether the caſe be 
prevotal, that is, a caſe cognizable by this court; for if there 
be any room to doubt it, the priſoner is inſtructed to form 


his objection againſt the competency of a Juriſdiction, from 


whence there is no appeal to any other. 

Now with regard to the point of competency, we are to 
recollect, that the edict of 1720, which I have recited at 
length, changes no part of this juriſdiction, but empowers 


the officers to take cognizance of the ſame matters preſcribed 


by all former edits, and particularly by that of 1670. This 
edict is particularly referred to, becauſe it is that which 
firſt in general deſcribed their competency in the ſeveral caſes 
ſet forth in the XIIth article of the firſt title, and in the ſe- 


veral ſubſequent articles of the ſecond title, being little ne- 


ceſlary for me to tranſcribe, ſince the nature of this juriſdic- 
tion has been more amply explained by the declaration re- 
giſtered the 5th of February 1731, which, in a particular 
manner, deſcribes the quality of the perſons, and the ſpecies 
of the crimes, that are liable to come under the ſentence of 
this court of' final judicature.. 

In the firſt place, it confirms to the prevot of the marſhals, 
an authority over all vagabonds and abandoned people, having: 
no ſettlements, nor means of ſubſiſtence, nor capable of pro- 
curing, from any perſons of credit, a certificate of their mo- 
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rals and good behaviour. The marechauſſee are to take up all 
under this deſcription, even though they are not accuſed of 
any crime or miſdemeanor : as alfo all ſturdy beggars, who 
may be in the ſame caſe, to be dealt with according to the 
edicts, ordonnances and declarations againſt begging, &c. 

Secondly, it allows to this court a power of examining thoſe 
who have before been condemned to any corporal puniſhment, 
baniſhment, or the amende honoradle ; but then reſtrains it to 
take cognizance of only the infraction of that baniſhment, 
which itſelf had denounced ; according to the general rule 
of all the juriſdictions, as I mentioned in the firſt part. 

Thirdly, its authority extends over all ſoldiers, as well on 
their march, as at their quarters ; or at the place of rendez- 
vous; or where they halt during their march: alſo over all 
deſerters from the army, or thoſe who favoured their de- 
ſertion, although theſe ſhould not belong to the army. 

All theſe caſes, in the three preceeding articles, are ac- 
counted prevotal, only on account of the quality of the per- 
ſons accuſed. 

The declaration then proceeds to explain the prevotal caſes, 
which are ſo by the nature of the crimes themſelves; namely, 
tobberies on the highway; all thefts by breaking open, when 
accompanied by bearing arms, and uſing public violence ; 
or where the infraction ſhall appear to have been made 
through the walls of an encloſure, or the top of a houſe, 
or the doors or outward windows, even though the ſame 
ſhould not be done by force of arms, or open violence; ſa- 
erilege accompanied by the circumſtance above- marked of 
thefts by breaking open; all (editions, popular commotions, 

| gathering 
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gathering together, or unlawful aſſemblies with arms; ſevy- 
ing of ſoldiers without the King's commiſſion ; coining, or 
uttering falſe money.—-Provided nevertheleſs, that no other 
ſpecies of crimes than theſe above-marked are to be deemed 
by their nature to be prevolal: provided alſo, that the prevor 
of the marſhals is not to take cognizance even of theſe fo de- 
ſcribed, if committed'in the towns or ſuburbs in which he 
and his lieutenants keep their reſidence. 

After having thus explained the competency of the prevotal 
juriſdiction, the declaration proceeds to confirm the ſame com- 
petency in the preſidial court, agreeably to the original edict 
of 1551, called the edict des pręſidiaux, with an exception 
nevertheleſs of what may relate to deſerters from the army, 
or thoſe who may ſuborn or favour ſuch deſerters, over whom 
the prevots of the marſhals have the ſole juriſdiction, in ex- 
cluſion to all the ordinary courts of juſtice : and next, with 
this reſtriction, that the preſidial is authoriſed to enquire only 
into ſuch prevotal cafes, where the matter in queſtion, be it 
of the quality of tne perſon, or the nature of the crime, 
took its riſe within the diſtrict of the baillage or ſeneſball, in 
which the preſidial is eſtabliſhed : to which this farther diſ- 
tinction may be added, that as the court of the prevot of 
the marſhals is chiefly intended for the tryal of prevetal crimes 
committed in the villages, or on the highways, being ex- 

_ cluded, as above, from exerciſing their juriſdiction within the 
towns of their reſidence; fo the preſidial court, to remedy this 
defect, ſeems chiefly intended for the tryal of the lame crimes 
committed within thoſe towns, 


The 
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| The ſeveral ſubſequent articles of this declaration are in- 
tended to ſettle many other diſtinctions, with reſpec to caſes 
being part prevotal, and part not fo : as alſo about the forms 
and methods of proceeding : and laſtly, concerning the con- 
current juriſdictions of the ſeveral courts. Theſe have not 
thought neceſſary to tranſcribe, as bearing no relation to the 
_ conſtitutional forms of our courts, fo ſhall obſerve no more upon 
this head, than that to avoid the diſputes which might hap- 
pen about the preference of theſe concurrent powers, which 
generally tend to the delay or obſtruction of juſtice, it is de- 
cided -by the above declaration, that if a complaint of a 
prevotal caſe, cognizable in both courts, ſhould happen to 
be made to the preſidial before it be made to the prevoze, or 
even if it be lodged there the ſame day, the judge of the 
preſidial ſhall keep poſſeſſion of the trial in preference to the 
prevot of the marſhals. 

However, this is the ſame in effect, with regard to the 
priſoner ; for ſince each court has an equal juriſdiction, their 
judgment is alike final, and without appeal. But there may 
be ſome difference to the priſoner, if both theſe. courts 
ſhould negle& the complaint, and it ſhould be brought to be 
tried at the Saillage or ſeneſball; for in ſuch caſe, though that 
court alſo may take cognizance of prevotal crimes, yet it mult 
adjudge them by the ſarne authority as it adjudges other 
crimes, from whence conſequently an appeal wall lie to the 
ſuperior court of Parliament. 

But to return ; ſuppoſing the complaint duly made at the 
court of the prevot general, and the caſe adjudged prevotal, 


which muſt be three days after the complaint is lodged, the 
accuſed 
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accuſed is then to be appriſed under what circumſtances be, 
or his crime, 1s declared to be within the competency of that 
juriſdiction, that accordingly he may prepare for his defence, 
againſt the final judgment to be given thereon, without ap- 
peal, and without pardon. 

The forms of the proceedings are the ſame as in all other 
criminal caſes, and which J have deſcribed in my account of 


the courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom. 


But here I muſt particularly take notice, that the archers of 
the marechauſſee, though they are entitled to a reward upon 
the conviction, yet are allowed to give their evidence upon 
the trial, as to the manner they were called upon by the pub- 
lic outcry, to apprehend the priſoner ; whether he fled, and 
what reſiſtance he made to avoid being taken; for ſuch re- 
ſiſtance is always conſtrued to be an open violence, and at 
once makes the caſe prevetal, although the crime originally 


might not have been ſo. 
Upon the ſentence being pronounced, there is an end of this 


court, which has authority only over the crime : the goods 


and chattels therefore of the priſoner, which, upon conviction, 
are forfeited to the King, muſt be delivered to the judge of 
the ordinary juriſdiction of the diſtrict wherein this court was 
held, who is bound to account for the ſame to the officers of 
the domaine, as the body mult be delivered to the executioner 
of the ſame diſtrict, who is bound immediately to perform 
the execution. She 

By this account of the marechauſſte, it appears to be an 
eſtabliſhment chiefly intended for the ſafe- guard and protection 
of honeſt men againſt any violent aſſaults or robberies on the 


highways; 
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highways ; to which purpoſe, a ſele& body of men are diſ- 
ciplined and armed with power to oppoſe force to violence, 
and ſpeedy juſtice to flagrant crimes. For I mult obſerve, 
that in France there is no ſuch miniſterial peace officer as a 
conſtable, whoſe authority is ſo eſſentially neceflary for the 
execution of our laws ; inſtead of which, they have here 
ſelected, as above-deſcribed, a body of men in arms, who, 
_ deriving their commiſſions from the great conſtable and 
marſhals of France, may be conſidered as ſo many military 
conſtables. But ſuch an eſtabliſhment is not to be imitated 
in our land of liberty, where the injured and oppreſſed are to 
ſeek for no other protection, but that which the law ought 
only to afford, without flying for aid to a military power ; a 
remedy dangerous, and perhaps worſe than the diſeaſe. How- 
ever it may be taken into conſideration, whether a ſelect body 
of men might not be appointed in each of our counties, un- 
der the ſame diſcipline and œconomy as the marechauſſee in 
France, but ſubſervient wholly to the civil power, whoſe ſole 
duty ſhould be to patrole, in the manner above-mentioned, 
from town to town, in order to protect the innocent travellers. 
from all aſſaults or robberies on the highways : and alſo to 
aid the peace-officers, in purſuing and apprehending ſuch of- 
fenders on every public outcry, and conduct them to the 
common goals to be tried in the ordinary courſe of juſtice, fo- 
duely adminiſtered at the quarter ſeſſions, or by the judges in. 
their ſeveral. circuits throughout the kingdom. Such a pa- 
trole at leaſt ſeems more immediately neceſſary in the adja- 
cent parts of our great metropolis, in and about which, as in 
all other capitals, afliiults and robberics are more frequently 

E committed. 
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committed than in 1 the highways at a greater diſtance : theſe 
dangers and miſchiefs, notwithſtanding all former precau- 
tions, having been of late greatly increaſed in London, his 
Najetty has been pleaſed to recommend to both Houſes of 
Parliament, to continue their earneſt attention to the im- 
portant object of reforming ſuch abuſes, intimating, that 
every body ſhould contribute their beſt endeavours towards it *. 
In purſuance theretore of ſo general a recommendation, I 
have, during my preſent refidence at Paris, taken ſome far- 
ther pains to be informed of the regulations enforced, for 
preſerving the peace, and preventing robberies in the ſtreets 
of this capital. 


* See the King's ſpeeches, November 14, 1751, and November 15, 1753s 
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PART III. 


An Account of the Regulations inforced 


in the City of PARIS, for the Preſervation 
of the Peace, and the Preventing of Street 
Robberies. 


FT ER having given an account of the 
Sh marechauſſee eſtabliſhed in all the provinces 
> of France, I ſhall now endeavour to de- 
ſcribe the police and government of Paris, 
eſtabliſhed for the like preſervation of the 
peace, and the preventing of robberies in 
the free of that city. In doing this, I ſhall confine myſelf 
to ſpeak only of i its civil adminiſtration ; as it will be foreign 
to my ſubject, to take any notice of the eccleſiaſtical, or of 
the military government; the firſt being under the direction 
of the archbiſhop, and the other under the command of a 
military governor. 

The civil government of Paris is, in general, delegated to 
one of the miniſters of ſtate, who has the ſuperintendency of 
this city, as part of the charge of his miniſtry; and, as 
herein he repreſents the power of the King, all the inferior 
offices, and employments neceſſary for the conſervation of the 
peace, are ſubſervient to him; and he decides all matters 

| | | F2 relating 
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relating thereto, without appeal: but ſince this duty is but a 
part of his miniſtry, he can give only a part of his time to 
it, and accordingly holds his public audience but once a 
week, chiefly to receive the reports of the ſubordinate ma- 
giſtrates ; to redreſs the complaints that may be made of their 
adminiſtration ; and to iſſue out his orders upon ſuch affairs, 
as may require his ultimate deciſion. 

We mult proceed therefore to an examination | of the duty 
of the inferior othicers, in their due ſeries of ſubordination ; 
and from thence ſurvey the chain of this government, and 
the particular links of which it is compoſed ; for ſince public 
order is always beſt maintained by ſub-diviſions of the general 


duty, the well-regulated ps/:ce of this capital is principally 
owing to the deſignation of numbers of magiſtrates, divided 
into ſeparate quarters, mutually dependant, on each other, 

ſubſervient and accountable alike to one chief, and aſſiſted by 
menial officers and guards that are common to all. 

For example; although the miniſter above-mentioned may 
be faid rather to ſuperviſe the officers of the police, than the 
police itſelf; yet his ſubſtitute, who is called the /eutenant de 

| ö Police, is charged with the immediate execution of the laws 
| themſelves, relative to the preſervation of the peace. He 


1 


all the ſuſpected enemies of the government; and ſecret and 
ſubſervient to the miniſtry in every part of his adminiſtration. 
Thus far he is to be conſidered as an officer of the court: 
his next duty as a magiſtrate of the city, Purſuant to the 
edict 


ff : holds his office by the King's appointment, and at the King's 
N. pleaſure; and conſequently, muſt make it his chief duty to 
mh attend the orders of the court; to be exact in apprehending 
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edi& of 1667, by which this office was created, extends to 
the ſuppreſſing of all tumults, (editions, and diſorders ; houſes 
of ill fame, and unlawful games. He is to give his directions 
upon all inundations of the river, or accidents by fire. To 
him belongs the right of viſiting the fairs, markets, public 
halls, inns, tipling-houſes, and ſellers of wine : and it is he 
that orders in 'what manner, and from whence, the ſupply 
ſhall be made of all forts of neceffary proviſions, that are to 
be brought by land-carriage. What come by water are under 
the juriſdiction of the prevot des marchands; whoſe ſeparate 
function I ſhall hereafter-deſcribe. : 

It is the /reutenant de police alſo, that has the examination 
of all printed papers in fingle ſheets ; which cannot be diſ- 
perſed without the authority of his licence : by virtue of this, 
he has a controul over the Gazettes, news-papers, and the 
colporteurs or hawkers of the ſame : as alſo over all the ballads 
and ballad-ſingers ; fo that nothing of this kind, that is li- 
entious or ſeditious, either contrary to good morals, or againſt 
the government, is ever permitted to be publicly ſold, or ſung 
about the ſtreets. 

This magiſtrate likewiſe preſides at the elections of the 
maſters, wardens and ſyndics of the ſeveral communities of 
arts and myſteries ; binding of apprentices ; the reception, 
or, as we term it, the admitting of perſons to the freedom 
of particular companies; the viſitation of their manufactures, 
and the ſtatutes and regulations concerning the due ſtandard 
and quality of the ſame, are all under his juriſdiction ; and 
it is he, that ſettles the amount of the pole-tax, or capitation, 
that is payable by each community, 
After 
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Alter having conſidered the duty of this officer, as a ma- 
gittrate inveſted with authority to iſſue out his orders for the 
regulation of the police, I muſt proceed to deſcribe the ſeveral 
powers he is armed with, as incident to the authority of his 
office, for the due execution of thoſe orders. This is the 
moſt material conſideration for us, as it is not the want of 
good laws, but a defect in the execution, that occaſions thoſe 
diſorders in our metropolis, which are ſo effectually ſuppreſſed 
in this. 

To this purpoſe, the /entenont de police may be found ſit- 
ting every day, either at his own houſe, or at the chatelet, in 
his judicial capacity, upon the accuſation of all miſdemeanors, 
crimes, felonies, or other outragious violences ; all which, 
upon the accuſed perſons being brought before him, he tries, 
in the firſt inſtance, in a ſummary manner ;. and for light and 
trivial offences, either reprimands and diſmiſſes ; or orders re- 
paration to be made to the party injured ; or commits thoſe 
who have no vitible means of livelihood, to be kept to hard 
labour in the general hoſpital, as it is here called; upon 
which eſtabliſhment, I ſhall pretently make my remarks more 


at large. But ſuch as are brought betore him accuſed of 


more flagrant crimes, and deſerving more exemplary puniſh» 
ment, theſe he commits to the priſon of the chatelet, or the 


fort eveque, being the two great public priſons in this city, to 


take their trials at a more formal and ſuperior court of judica- 
ture, at which he alſo afliſts, once a month, to execute an- 
other branch of his commiſſion, of which I ſhall, in due 
order, give a brief account. 


„ 
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Upon thus enumerating the ſeveral branches of this office, 

it may readily be ſuppoſed, that the duty muſt be too great, 
for the moſt laborious and vigilant magiſtrate, without the 
aſſiſtance of divers other inferior officers, who being diſtri- 
buted in different quarters of the city, and having a ſhare 
allotted to each, the ſeveral parts of the burthen may be di- 
vided, and the whole ſuſtained by the united endeavours of 
all, agreeably to the obſervation I have made before. 
Therefore, for the better accelerating of juſtice, the city 
being divided into twenty quarters, two or three commiſſaries 
are appointed in each, always to be near at hand, to take 
cognizance of all accidental injuries, inſults, robberies, &c. 
that may chance to be committed within their particular diſ- 
tricts. Theſe commiſſaries, being forty-eight in number, are 
in the nature of juſtices of peace within their ſeveral diviſions ; 
not that I preſume to put them upon the rank of our juſtices 
of peace, or of the aldermen of the ſeveral wards of London; 
ſince here, inſtead of being promoted to their office on ac- 
count of their fortunes or abilities, they purchaſe the employ- 
ment in order to live on the perquiſites it may yield: but 
though the employment is of no high rank, yet it is their 
only employment, and their whole time is given up in duly 
diſcharging the duties of it. They are ready to attend upon 
every complaint of the breach of the peace ; they interpoſe 
their authority upon all tumults, quarrels, or riots in the 
ſtreets ; they frequently go the rounds of their quarters, both 
by night and by day, aſſiſted by a ſufficient eſcort; ſometimes 
upon information; and ſometimes only upon ſuſpicion ; in 
ſearch of concealed rogues, unlawful aſſemblies of gameſters, 
1 looſe 
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looſe women, and ſuch as have no viſible means of honeſt 
livelihood. They have a power upon the ſpot to examine 
theſe when diſcovered, to take the teſtimonies of the wit- 


neſſes preſent, and upon proof of the allegation, to ſend the 


partics, either to the general hoſpital, or to the public priſon, 
for further trial: of all theſe tranſactions, and even of the 
ſmalleſt matter of complaint that is brought before them, 
they are obliged to render an account to the /zeutenant de po- 
lice. | 

Beſides this. part of their duty, they keep a kind of regiſtry 
office of all the public hotels and lodging-houſes within their 
diſtrick; the landlords of which are obliged to give in the 
names and quilities of every lodger upon his firſt arrival, 


and immediate notice when he departs: and, as the com- 


miſſaries tranſmit theſe regiſtries monthly to the public office 
of the lieutenant de police, every unſettled ſtranger may be 
traced, from his leaving of one abode to his taking up an- 
other, either by his name; or, if that be changed, by the 
deſcription of his perſon: ſo that it is very difficult for ſuſ- 
pected perſons, by thus being hunted from place to place, 
to lie long concealed. I muſt obſerve further, that every 
landlord, that lets out ready-turniſhed lodgings for hire, 
without regiſtering his houſe at the commiſſaries, is liable to 
4 very ſevere fine; or if the commiſſary, upon ſearch, ſhall 
diſcover any aſſemblies in thoſe lodging-houſes playing at 
vnlawful games, the landlord is puniſhed by fine or impri- 
ſonment, for not having given previous notice; and the 
lodger, for having permitted the fame in his apartment, is 
fined 3000 livres, and baniſhed the city. 

I muſt 
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I muſt add, that the commiſſaries, beſides their juriſdic- 
tion in criminal affairs, make part of the civil juriſdiction of 
the chatelet, as inferior officers to the lieutenant civil, who is 
the chief judge of that court; and as one branch of his duty 
is to take the probates of all wills and teſtaments, ſo it is the 
duty of theſe commiſſaries, to examine and take the inven- 
tories that are to be made by all executors and adminiſtrators. 
The profit of this charge, what with fees and perquiſites, 
is eſtimated at 6000 livres, or about 260 pounds ſterling a 
year, and is uſually purchaſed at the rate of 30,000 livres, 
which is near to the amount of 1200 guineas. 

But to arrive at a cloſer diſcovery of perſons, any ways 
tranſgreſſing the orders eſtabliſhed for the government of the 
city, twenty other inferior officers are appointed, one for each 
: quarter, called the inſpectors of the police, to be affiſtant to the 
commiſſaries, by their information of all abuſes and irregula- 
rities committed within their reſpective diſtricts. Theſe, in 
purſuance of the edict of March 1740, for their creation, 
and regulating their duties, are diſtributed in the ſeveral 
quarters of the city and ſuburbs, to give an account of all 
nuiſances in the public ſtreets, either by dirt, rubbiſh, or 
bad pavement ; whether any houſes are ruinous, and likely 
to fall; and whether the lanthorns at night be duly lighted at 
the proper hours. And as I have mentioned above, that the 
commiſſaries tranſmit the regiſters of all the lodgers within 
their diſtricts, to the lieulenant de police, once a month; fo 
it is the buſineſs of theſe inſpectors, to viſit the public hotels, 
and ready-furniſhed lodgings, every day; to take an account 
of the name, country, and quality of every new-comer ; and 
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of the time of his departure; which they immediately carry 
to the commiſſary : they endeavour likewiſe to diſcover, 
whether ſuch lodgers give a true account of themſelves, and 
really are what they pretend to be; and pry, as much as 
poſſible, into the nature of their buſineſs and employment, 
and the manner of their lives and converſations. 

The ſalary to theſe officers is paid out of a monthly duty 
of 20 ſols upon every great hotel, 10 ſols upon every houſe, 
and 5 ſols on every dealer in ſecond-hand goods: over and 
above which, there is an annual gratification of 4000 livres, 
which is 175 pounds, to be taken out of the fund that is 
raiſed by the ines paid at the chatelet, which the /reutenant de 
police has a power of diſtributing, as he ſhall think proper, 
amoneſt ſuch of theſe officers, as ſhall diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their diligence, in the execution of their duty; which 
they muſt perform perſonally, and, upon any neglect, are 
puniſhable, either by fine or ſuſpenſion, But ſince all regu- 
lations are liable to abuſe, it is eaſy to be conceived, that 
theſe people, who purchaſe their employments, make an ill 
uſe of their power, by taking bribes to conceal thoſe very 
people, againſt whom they ought to inform. Accordingly, 
ſuch perquilites, added to the amount of the above monthly 
duty, which is divided amongſt them, make the employ- 
ment ſo profitable, that it is generally ſold for about five 
hundred pounds ſterling. 

Beſides theſe public 1 for chey are looked upon 
in that light, it is well known, that the miniſtry employ 
numbers of private ſpies, or flies, as they are generally called; 
who are buzzing about in all coffee-houſes, and places of 


public 
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public reſort, to take an account of the converſation of people, 
what rumours are ſpread abroad, and what reflections made, 
either upon the adminiſtration, or the perſons employed in it. 
'The malecontents are thus diſcovered, and oftentimes unex- 
pectedly taken up and impriſoned, as ſowers of ſedition, on 
account of ſome imprudent and unguarded expreſſions. 

Next to the inſpectors, are the exempts de police, fifty in 
number ; the duty of theſe is to promote the due obſervance 
of the regulations eſtabliſhed for the maintenance .of order 
in all public places; they direct the coachmen in the ſtreets. 
upon any ſtop to back, or give way, ſo as may beſt clear the 
paſſage ; and oblige the drivers of carts to walk cloſe to the. 
head of their horſes, the better to prevent any accident of 
running over the people. They take up ballad-fingers, who 
preſume to ſing any ſongs, that have not been licenſed ; ex- 
amine the pamphlets carried about by the hawkers, in ſearch 
of ſuch as are prohitbied to be fold. They immediately repair 
to any croud or mob gathering in the ſtreets, and lay their 
hands on thoſe, who, by any turbulent behaviour, gave oc- 
caſion to it. They are likewite diſperſed in the churches, in 
the public gardens, and at the ſeveral play-houſes, where 
they have a power to ſeize and turn out ſuch as preſume to 
behave in a manner unbecoming that decency and decorum, 
which ought ever to be preſerved in places of general reſort. 

To the ſame purpoſe, the late ordonnance of the 25th of 
April, 1751, has eſtabliſhed a guard of ſoldiers, taken from 
the French foot guards, that are quartered at Paris; who 
are upon duty every night at the French and Italian comedies, 
whilſt the guard, belonging to the hotel de ville, is to perform 
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the ſame duty at the opera-houſe, that theatre being now put 
under the direction of the prevot des marchands. Accordingly, 
centinels are now placed at each of theſe houſes ; ſome on 
the ſtage ; ſome in the avenues leading to the amphitheatre, 
as the front-boxes are called; and to the /oges, or ſide-boxes; 
and ſeveral are placed within the pit; which, at the play- 
houſes at Paris, as well as at London, are the feats, wherein 
the critics aſſume the ſovereign right, of exerciſing their 
judgment upon all dramatic productions. The guards within 
the houſe have orders to turn out all perſons guilty of tumul- 
tuous behaviour; and to filence the loud talk of any indivi- 
duals, which may interrupt the reſt of the audience. There 
are, at the ſame time, numbers of centinels, ranged in the 
ſtreets adjoining to the play-houſes, to keep off the mob, 

and clear the paſſage ; by which means the order in which 

the coaches are obliged to come up and drive off, renders the 

entrance and going out, both ſafe and convenient. But I ap- 

prehend, ſuch a guard, ſtationed with an intent to awe the 

audience, in the pit of any of our theatres in London, 

would be apt to create, rather than ſilence, a noiſe and diſ- 

turbance. | na, 

It is likewiſe part of the exempt's duty, to ſerve the 
King's lettre de cachet, upon all the inferior people, againſt 
whom informations are laid for any offences relating to the 
affairs of the government. They do not purchaſe their em- 
ployment, but are appointed by the King, and paid twenty 
ls a day, with an additional gratification. for every extra- 
ordinary duty. | 

After 
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After the exempts of the police, Jam to mention the com- 
pany, known by the denomination of the archers; who being 
one hundred in number, are diſtributed into brigades of ten, 
with a brigadier over each; and who march, in diſtinct 
bodies, through all the quarters of Paris, from eight of the 
clock in the morning, till twelve at noon, and from two till 
ſix in the afternoon, to take up all the vagabonds, looſe 
women, and idle beggars, that they find wandring and lurk- 
ing about the ftreets, whom they carry immediately to the 
lieutenant de police, and from thence, according to his orders, 
conduct them to the general workhouſe or hoſpital. This 
company is likewiſe paid by the King, twenty ſols a day for 
each private man, and thirty ſols a day for each brigadier : 
they are not regularly diſciplined, nor have any uniform, but 
are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by wearing buff bandeliers over 
their cloaths, and are, at all times, ſubſervient to the orders 
of the lieutenant de police. 

It was either by their receiving too rigid orders, or by too 
rigidly executing ſuch as they had received, that, in the ſum- 
mer of the year 17 50, a commotion was raiſed amongſt the 
populace of this city, upon ſome ſtrange ſuggeſtions, that 
theſe archers took up, not only the vagabonds and ſturdy 
beggars, but little children they found playing about the 
ſtreets, and even ſome that belonged to honeſt and induſtrious 
citizens; which children, it was given out, were ſo taken 
up, to be tranſported to people the colonies. I ſhall make 
no digreſſion, by reciting the many idle ſtories that were 
| {pread abroad at this time: after ſome outrages committed, 
the mob, which conſiſted moſtly of women and lackeys out 
of place, was ſoon diſpelled, by the effectual method uſed 
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here, of ſending a body of diſciplined troops to drive them 
away. The conſequence of all which, has been, that the 
number of archers, which before was but fifty, is now one 
hundred, and a like augmentation has been made to the city 
watch guard to patrole by day, as well as by night; the 
particulars of whoſe duty I am now going to explain. 

What J am to relate on this head, is, that the inhabitants 
of Paris are protected, day and night, by a guard of armed 
and diſciplined watchmen ; if being ſo watched may be called 
a protection. This watch-guard conſiſts both of horſe and 
foot, under the denominations of the guet d cheval, and guet 
pied, who are never to ſerve out of the walls of the city. 

The gue? 2 cheval, or horſe-guard, is a company compoſed 
of two hundred effective men, and twenty ſupernumeraries, 
appointed and paid by the King, and raiſed out of the diſ- 
banded horſe and dragooons that have ſerved in his troops: 
their pay is three livres, or half a crown a day for each 
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horſeman, and four livres ten ſols, or about three ſhil- 
lings, and nine pence Engliſh, for each brigadier; out of 
which they find themſelves with horſe, arms, and accoutre- 


ments; are dreſſed in an uniform; and obſerve the new ex- 
erciſe in their diſcipline : they are commanded by a chief, 
who takes his orders from the licutenant de police, or the mi- 
niſter who has the department of Paris. They are not pro- 
perly enliſted into this ſervice, although they cannot withdraw 
themſelves from it without the leave of the miniſter, which 
he never refuſes, there being ſo many ſupernumeraries ready 
to fill the vacancy. When any one is no longer able to ſerve, 
he has a penſion of four hundred livres for his life, one moiety 
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(55) 
paid by the King, and the other ſtopt out of the pay of the 
ſupernumerary who ſucceeds in his place. 

This company is divided into brigades ; each brigade is 
compoſed of a brigadier and four horſemen : four brigades, or 
twenty men, patrole the ſtreets in the day time; and fifteen 
brigades, or ſeventy- five men, patrole the ſtreets at night: and 
the whole, in their re perform theſe ſeparate duties al- 
ternately. 

The day guard being thus divided, traverſe the city in dif- 
ferent patroles, and frequently making their rounds appear, 
by the quickneſs of the circulation, to be more in number 
than what they really are. Each brigade in his turn goes 
through all the public ſtreets, ſquares and markets, and traverſes 
along the quays; in doing which, it is their duty to interpoſe 
upon the appearance of any tumult and diſorder; to ſeparate 
and drive away all perſons wrangling and quarrelling together 
to purſue all fugitives upon the firſt outcry ; and lay hold on the 
offenders they are charged with, and conduct them either to 
the commiſſary neareſt at hand, or to the [reutenant de police, 
as may be required. | 

The night brigades, being fifteen in number, as above- 
mentioned, meet towards evening at the places appointed, to 
receive the parole and order, which is brought from the com- 
mandant himſelf ; and preſcribes the routs they are to take; 
through what ſtreets and ſquares they are to paſs, and at what 
particular hours; where, and how often, they are to ſtop ; 
and where to apply for aſſiſtance in caſe of need. The briga- 
diers only are entruſted with the ſecrecy of theſe orders, 
which vary every night; and frequently are changed in one 


and the ſame night. 
| Theſe 
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( 56 } 
Theſe troops, beſides their general duty in going the watch 
rounds, are commanded out upon all feſtivals and public ce- 
remonies, ſuch as the entry of ambaſſadors, or of the King, 
when he comes to viſit his metropolis; whom they march 
before, in order to clear the way, and prevent any conan 
or 1 to the proceſſion. 
The guct d fied is a body of four hundred men, raiſed 
out of the diſbanded infantry, cloathed in uniform, and fur- 


niſhed with a ſword, firelock, bayonet, and other accoutre- 


ments, by the King, from whom alſo they receive their com- 
miſſion and pay, which is fifteen ſols each private man; eight- 
een ſols for the corporals and anſpaſades; and twenty ſols for 
the ſerjeants : to theſe there are alſo added ſixty ſupernume- 
raries, to ſucceed on any vacancy. 

This body is in like manner divided into a day and a night 
guard; one hundred and five being appointed for the day, and 


the remaining two hundred and ninety five divide, as near as 


may be, the night duty; half on one night, and half the next, 
alternately. The day guard is formed into fifteen different 
parties, by ſevens in each, compoſed of a ſerjeant, a corporal, 
an anſpajade, or under corporal, and four centinels ; and are 
diſtributed in fifteen guard rooms, or watch-houſes, that have 
been lately built in different quarters of the city ; where they 
remain all the day, with a centinel at the door, who is relieved 
every two hours : from hence they are to be ready at the firſt 
call, to give their aſſiſtance upon any event that may occaſion 


a diſturbance of the peace. They march out with their arms, 


as ſoon as demanded, leaving the centinel to apprize the next 
brigade of the horſe guard that ſhall happen to paſs by, of the 
event, 


(57) 
event, and of the place where the aſſiſtance is wanted; to 
which the horſe brigade is immediately obliged to repair. 
Their duty is to ſeize all ſuch offenders as they ſhall be charged 
with, but not treat them ill, unleſs in caſe of reſiſtance ; nor 
ever to fire, without a ſuperior order. After having carried 
the perſon, charged with any offence, to the commiſſary 
neareſt at hand, or the /reutenant de police, they attend his 
examination ; and, if he is there found to be guilty of any 
flagrant crime, that deſerves a commitment to the public pri- 
ſon ; it is their duty to conduct him thither, and from thence 
to repair again to their appointed ſtations. Let it be obſerved, 
that they are never permitted to play amongſt themſelves at 
any games, whilſt they are attending at theſe fixed ſtations. 
The night-guard aſſembles at the deſtined places upon the 
cloſe of the day, the ſerjeants only approach the order : the 
duty of theſe is, to march and patrole through the ſtreets, in 
the ſame manner as the horſe guard, and to perform all other 
duties in common with them: and further alſo to ſearch more 
narrowly into all the bye- alleys where there are no thorough- 
fares ; into all ſtalls and rubbiſh ; and in the boats on the river, 
to diſcover if any perſons lie concealed there: fo ſoon as their 
aſſiſtance is required upon any tumult or diſorder, they ſend 
an advanced centinel, to give notice to the other parties, to 
join them, who are immediately to change their poſts, and 
conform to what is required. They make their report every 
morning to certain officers, to whom the chief command is 
now ſubſtituted, in the room of the chevalier du guet, which 
commiſſion has been ſometime ago ſuppreſſed. 
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6560 
Tt muſt be obſerved, that the night- watch in general, both | 


of horſe and foot, are never to remain more than one kour 


in a place; and it is uſual for the commanding officers of 
each, to ſend out their ſpies, to examine if the orders are 
punctually executed, and if the reſpective corps are at their 
proper ſtations, and at the appointed times ; all which obliges 
them in general to be exactly attentive to the execution of 
their duty. Theſe ſtations are changed every night in dif- 
ferent parts of tlie city; fo that the fame guard is never two 


nights together in the fame place; by which means they can- 


not receive any bribe or contribution for connivance from: any 
particular quarter; and, as the orders. of the night are en- 
truſted only to the brigadiers or ſerjeants, the private men 
never know where they are to be, and conſequently perſons 

of bad defigns can take no advantage of putting their enter- 
prize into execution, by the means. of a | previous intelligence 


of the intended ſtations. | 
As this watch-guard is upon the military ae nent I 


would not be underſtood to recommend the trial of it, upon 


that ſyſtem, in our country; being too ſenſible of the bleſſings 
of our civil adminiſtration, to ſuggeſt any meaſures, either 
dangerous to our liberties, or unconſtitutional to the frame of 
our government. Nevertheleſs, I thought it might be pro- 
per, whilſt upon this ſubject, to deſcribe che order, diſcipline, 
and economy of its execution, if happily the ſame good 
purpoſes might be anſwered by ſuch an eſtabliſhment under a 
civil power. 
I have obſerved, that the criminals are carried to the priſons 
ot the city, of which there are two, the one called er 
Per vegque, 


( 59 ) 

Feveque, and the other the little chatelet, in order to take thei: 
trials, at the courts of judicature eſtabliſhed for the adjudging 
and puniſhing theſe criminals; who, in the firſt inſtance, 
muſt be tried at the court of the great chatelet, fo called from 
its having been anciently the caſtle or fortreſs where the go. 
vernor of the city reſided, but has long ſince been converted 
into a court for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and divided into 
different apartments, containing ſeveral ſeparate juriſdictions ; 
one is called the chamber of the police, where the lieutenant de 
police, aſſiſted by the judges, ſettles all ſuch matters, relating 
to the preſervation of the peace, and the good order of the 
city, as are of too great importance to be adjudged by him, 
in his ſingle capacity: another is ſtiled the chambre civile, con- 
ſtituted for the trial of all civil ſuits, for ſmall ſums, in a 
ſummary manner; the chief judge of which is ſtiled the 
lieutenant civil: another is called the chambre criminelle, for 
the trial of all criminal accuſations, not prevotal; at this 
the lieutenant crimi nel is the chief preſiding officer, aſfiſted by 
the lieutenant de police, and the lieutenant civile, together with 
another magiſtrate, named the ieutenant criminel de robbe 
courte, from the ſhort gown which he wears. This laſt- men- 
_ tioned magiſtrate, not only aſſiſts at the condemnation, but 
attends at the execution ; officiating firſt as judge ; and then, 
as ſheriff, goes in proceſſion to the place of execution, eſ- 
corted by a company of guards, ſubje& to his orders, com- 
poſed of four lieutenants, twelve exempts, and fixty archers ; 
who are paid by the King. But the accuſed, when capitally 
convicted at this court, has a right of appeal to the Parlia- 
ment; which conſtitutes itſelf, for that purpoſe, into a ſort 
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of committee, called the court de tournelle, being compoſed 
of a detached number of preſidents and counſellors of the 
grand chambre, and the chambre des enquets, which are the 
ſuperior ſeats of | juſtice, and whoſe members take it by 

turns to fit in this court of N from thence called the 
court de tournelle. 

Laſtly, there is a preſidial chamber, which 1 is the principal 
and chief court belonging to the grand chatelet, at which all 
its other judges above-mentioned aſſiſt, for the trial of all 
crimes that are prevotal. For the greater authority of this 
court, and the better adminiſtration of juſtice, it was thought 
proper, by the edict of 1674, that the juſtices royales and 
ſeigneurtales, within the city, and the circumference of its 
banleu, or, as we term it, within the hills of mortality; as 
o the court of the prevot of the marechauſjee, within the 
me diſtrict, ſhould all be united into one ſole juriſdiction, 
inveſted with the authority both of the prefidial courts, and 
courts of the prevet general: by this court, therefore, the of- 
fenders guilty of prevotal crimes, are adjudged, and finally 
condemned, without any right of appeal. The prevot ge- 
neral of the marechauſſee doth not indeed aſſiſt at this court in 
his judicial capacity; yet the military duty of that eſtabliſh- 
ment is required for the purſuing and apprehending of all of- 


_ tenders; and, after condemnation, the officers of the mare- 


chauſſee attend the priſoner to the place of execution, which 
ſometimes is ordered to be at the carrefour, or open croſs- 
ſtreet, neareſt to the place where the crime was committed, 
or more commonly at the ſquare called the greve, eſpecially 
tor the breaking on the wheel. 


If 


( 6x ) 


If, aftet examining what I have, as above, deſcribed, it 
ſhould be thought expedient, to reform the abuſes complained 
of in London, by the model of this police eſtabliſhed at Paris, 
we might imitate, not the military, but the civil, part of 
its ſyſtem : ſo far as it makes the police a diſtinct department, 
ſeparate from the other branches of their government, not ge- 
nerally entruſted, as in England, to thoſe who have other bu- 
ſineſs, and occupations of their own, to follow; but com- 
mitted to the care of diſtin magiſtrates, and miniſterial 
officers ; who, in their ſeveral ſtations, make it their e 
duty, their ſo/e occupation, and their only livelihood, to ex- 
ecute the parts aſſigned to-each, for promoting the peace and 
good order of the whole. The Lieutenant de police gives or- 
ders; the inſpectors inform; the exempts apprehend; the 
archers conduct; the commiſſaries commit; the chazelet con- 
dems; and the prieſt grants no abſolution to the criminal, 
unleſs he makes a diſcovery of his accomplices: and thus 
it is, that neither the moſt ſecret rogues, nor the moſt au- 
dacious villains, can find any means of evading the admini- 
ſtration of the laws, under a police, ſo well contrived; ſo 
duly regulated; and ſo ſtrictly carried into execution. 
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PART IV. 


A farther Account of the Police and 
Government of the City of PARIS, with 
regard to the Maintenance of the Poor; the 
Support of 'the Hoſpitals ; the Supply of Pro- 
viſions; the Preventing of Fires; the Regulat- 
ing the public Companies; and the paving, 
cl cqpangs. and lighting the Streets. 


H E antient ordonnances of France en- 
joined no other method, for the mainte- 
nance of their poor, than that they ſhould 
be nouriſhed and entertained by the cities, 
towns, and villages, of which they were 
| | natives and inhabitants : all ſuch there- 
fore, Fs eee from the places of their birth, either to 
ſeek for work elſewhere, or to ſerve in the army; when 
they were out of employment, and abſent from their native 
* home, had no other means for ſubſiſtence than what they 
. procured by begging, and who, for the moſt part, uſually 
reſorted to the capital; which formerly contained only two 
houſes of charity for the poor, the one a kind of alms-houſe 
for old people, the other a kind of charity- ſchool for children ; 
„ | but 
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(63) 
but ſo few were maintained in each, that, in the year 1640, 
the number of ſtrolling beggars about the ſtreets of Paris, 
were computed: to amount to no leſs than 40,000, without 
| ſettlement, maintenance, or lodging. 

The deplorable ſtate of ſo many unhappy wedithes, the 
ſcandal it gave to their religion, to their police, and to their 
government in general, excited ſome perſons of eminence at 
that time, to hold frequent affemblies for the purpoſe of find- 
ing out a proper remedy to ſo great an evil. It was in conſe- 
quence of theſe deliberations, that the project of a general 
workhouſe, or hoſpital, was agreed to, for the taking in the 
whole number of the poor under one eſtabliſhment, and to 
to be ſupported by one common fund, according to their 
ages, ſexes, abilities, or infirmities. 

This project was at firft treated as a chimerical one, the 
common fate of every new propoſal ; but at Iength, in ſpite 
of all oppoſition, an edi& was obtained for its confirmation, in 
April 1656, which edict is introduced with a long preamble, 
reciting, * That the former methods for preventing idleneſs 
and begging, the ſource of all diſorders, had been found 
« ineffectual, for want of a fund neceſſary for their ſubſiſt- 
* ence, and of a direction proper to conduct ſo great an enter- 
h pfize 3 inſomuch that the licentiouſneſs of the poor had 

« come to that exceſs, as to draw down the vengeance of 
Heaven on their country; experience having made it 
« known, that many of them, both of the one and the 
*© other ſex, cohabited together without marriage; their 
* children remained without baptiſm ; and all conti 
* nued in an habitual courſe of 6 OF kind of vice.” I 


have 


— 


(64) 


have cited this part, to ſhew, that the precarious charity of the 
monaſtic orders, and their pretended care of the poor, did not 
prevent the horrid evils above complained of; which the ma- 
giſtrates at Paris at laſt found could not be abated, but by 
a civil adminiſtration, in fixing the poor to ſome ſettled 
reſidence ; finding means for their employment; and eſtabliſh- 
ing ſome common fund for their ſupport. Accordingly, the 
edict above-mentioned ordained, that all the beggars, whether 
in health or ſickneſs, of the one and the other ſex, ſhould, 
from thence forward, be confined, in one general hoſpital ; to 
be employed in ſuch works and manufactures, as ſhould be 
ſuitable to their abilities. 

For the due government of this ſtablicment, the premier 
prefident, and procureur general of the Parliament, for the 
time being, were appointed the chiefs, to be aſſiſted by a 
certain number of directors therein nominated, to whom and 
to their ſucceſſors, during life, was granted all power and au- 
thority, for the direction, adminiſtration, police, and correction 
of the poor, confined in the hoſpitals, excluſively and inde- 
pendantly of any other direction of the police of the city, or 
prevere of Paris; the King declaring himſelf, to be the pro- 
tector of this royal foundation, as it is there called: and, for 
the reception of ſuch poor, as were thus to be confined, his 
Majcſty granted ſeveral houſes and ſcites of ground, within or 
near adjoining to Paris, particularly two large buildings, the 
one called the Hicebre, the other the ſalpetriere, on which 
the others were to be dependant; and all to be comprized 
under the common appellation of the General Hoſpital. 
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(65) 
Towards the maintenance of theſe, the edi aſſigned over 


all the rights, profits, and revenues, appertaining to ſeveral 
other charities ; declaring, that, for the future, every gift 


and legacy, given by deed or will, in general words, to the 


uſe of the poor, ſhould be deemed as given to this hoſpital : . 
for whoſe benefit alſo charity-boxes ſhould be fixed up, and 
collections made in all churches and public places. It further 
enjoins, that every community, both ſecular and regular, of 
either ſex, ſhould ſend an annual gift to this charity. That, 
on every contract or leaſe made with the government, the 
contractors ſhould advance a certain ſum towards it. That 
part of all forfeitures and condemnations, incurred by any 
miſdemeanors ;_ as alſo a part of all goods and merchandiſes, 
confiſcated by law, ſhould be appropriated to its uſe. That 
every magiſtrate, upon his admiſſion into any office of ſove- 
reign juriſdiction, or into any of the ſubordinate courts, 
erected at Paris; as alſo all perſons taking up their freedom, 
in any companies of the arts and myſteries within the city, 
ſhould previouſly give ſome alms to this charity ; of which 
they ſhould produce a receipt, before they be admitted : this 
| afterwards by a ſubſequent edict was fixed to a certain rated 
tax on each office, according to its rank and degree. 
Beſides theſe public contributions, the poor themſelves are 
to be inſtrumental to their own ſupport, out of the profits of 
their ſkill and induſtry; to which purpoſe, the directors are 
empowered to ſet up any ſpecies of manufacture, within the 
hoſpital, and to fell them, free from all duties, or from being 
viſited by the officers of the cuſtoms; and for the better 


learning and completing ſuch manufactures, every company 
1 | of 


{ 66 ) 

of arts and myſteries is obliged to ſend two of their body, to 

inſtruct the young children that are confined, according as 

they may be apt and diſpoſed to learn: theſe affiſtants, hav- 
ing ſerved fix years, and the children having been taught ten 

years, may afterwards go out of the hoſpital, and enjoy the 

freedom of exerciſing their reſpective trades, in any part of 
Paris, without other qualification than that of producing a 

certificate of their ſervice, as above, from the directors. 

Laſtly, the hoſpital is diſcharged from the payment of alt 

duties, on the entry of their neceſſary proviſions ;, which are 

allowed to be brought, free from the tolls on rivers, or paſſage- 

money over bridges: with. the privilege alſo of a certain 

meaſure of wine, and of falt, clear from the King's duty; 

and a free gift of a quantity of wood for firing, to be cut. 

from any of his Majeſty's foreſts, neareſt to Paris, as can beſt 


ak be ſpared. | 
I The edi, having ordained theſe proviſions for the poor, 


* * 


within the hoſpital, ſtrictly forbids. any either to aſk or to give 
alms without doors, either publicly or privately ; except to the 
Tl | hotcl Dieu, and ſome other charitable foundations therein enu- 


3 


merated; and, at the concluſion, by way of appendix, are 
annexed the rules to be obſerved by the perſons appointed to 
ſuperviſe, and execute all the neceſſary duties, for the due 
order and regulation of ſo large a community. 

The King having thus far given his royal ſanction to the 
work, the reſt remained to be accompliſhed by the magiſtrates, 
who firſt propoſed this public inſtitution. Who accordingly,. 
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by a voluntary ſubſcription, ſet about to repair the two prin- 
cipal houſes, before- mentioned, that of the -zceftre being 
appropriated for the men, and the f/a/peirzere for the women. 
| When 
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When every thing was prepared, notice was given in all 
the churches at Paris, that, on ſuch a day, being the 7th of 
May 1657, theſe houſes would be opened, for the reception 
of all kind of poor, who wanted either relief or employ- 
ment ; and would voluntarily enter therein ; at the ſame time, 
the magiſtrates, by the public cryer, forbid the poor to beg. 
or aſk alms at any place, or from any perſons whatſoever; 
giving warning to all ſuch poor, that were not inhabitants of 
Paris, and refuſed voluntarily to enter into the hoſpital, that 
they ſhould be compelled by force, unleſs they immediately 
_ departed to the places of their proper ſettlements. 

The city now began to have a different appearance to what 
it had before; the greateſt part of the beggars, unwilling to 
be confined, thought fit to leave Paris, and retire to the places 
of their birth; the only legal ſettlement that could then be 
obtained in France; others betook themſelves to ſome in- 
duſtrious means of gaining their ſubſiſtence ; and the infirm 
_ conſented to be ſhut up, and accept of what was to be pro- 
vided for them by the eſtabliſhment : this was all done, as 
it were, in an inſtant, by only ſending a company of archers, 
whoſe functions I have already deſcribed, through the ſtreets, 
to take up ſuch as publicly tranſgreſſed the orders that had 
been notified; ſo that out af this great computed number of 
40,000 beggars, there were no more than 5000 that came 
at firſt to take ſhelter in this hoſpital, though their numbers 
have ſince been increaſed to ſome thouſands more, and the 

buildings in proportion enlarged for their reception. 
I muſt juſt take notice, that the government of this hoſ- 
pital is divided, as is uſual in all charitable foundations, into a 
-- _—_ ſpiritual 


( 68 ) 


ſpiritual and temporal adminiſtration ; and that by the King's 
declaration of 1673, the archbiſhop of Paris 1s named to be 
one of the chiefs, jointly with the firſt preſident and the at- 
torney general ; but as all the rules and orders concerning their 
fpiritual affairs, are agreeable to the doctrine and ceremonies 
of the Romiſh religion, it is totally unneceſſary for me to en- 
ter into any account of it. 

The temporal adminiftration, being entruſted to the three 
chiefs, and a certain number of aſtiſtants, and their ſucceſſors, 
as above-mentioned ; it has been uſual, upon the deceaſe of 
any director, to ele& another in his ſtead, who is preſented 
to the Parliament, where he takes an oath faithfully to ad- 
miniſter the duties of his office, and the diſtributions of the 
monies belonging to the poor. 

It is time now to give ſome account in what manner this 
adminiſtration 1s at preſent carried on, with regard to the 
numbers admitted, and the expence of maintenance. 

The b:ce/tre, which is the general workhouſe for the men, 
is at a little diſtance on the Weſt from Paris; the antiquaries 
pretend it is ſo called, by a corruption from its original name 
of by Cheſter, given to it by the Engliſh, who built it as an 
out-guard, when they were in poſfeſſion of Paris; be this as 
it will, one part of it is now deſtined for the reception of idle 
and diſorderly youths, who being without, or having deſerted 
their parents, are taken in to be inſtructed and employed in ſe- 
veral torts of manufactures, according to their talents, more 
particularly, in weaving the linen and cloth neceſfary for their 
apparel and the uſe of the houſe : another part of the build- 
wg is appropriated for the confinement of all vagabonds and 
ſturdy 
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ſturdy beggars, and the puniſhment of ſuch diſorderly people, 
as the magiſtrates of the city think fit to commit to hard la- 
bour, who, according to their crimes, are to receive the diſ- 
cipline and correction they deſerve. Another part, called /z 
maiſon de force, is likewiſe uſed as a priſon for all inferior 
perſons that are taken up by the King's lettre de cacher, for 
offences againſt the government; and allo to ſerve as a jail, 
for the ſupernumerary criminals, when there is not room ſuf- 
ficient for their confinement in the public priſons of the city. 
Beſides theſe, there are apartments deſtined as an hoſpital, in 
the nature of Bethlem in London, for the confinement of 
madmen, with guards to attend them. The whole number 
of men and boys, contained in this houſe, either for inctrue- 
tion, correction, or confinement, together with the officers 
and ſervants, generally amount to about four thouſand. 
There is another large building, dependant on this, ſituated 
within the walls of the city, called Ia pitie, for the taking in 
of the poor charity-boys; where they are admitted from the 
age of five to ten, to whatever pariſh, province, or nation 
they belong, provided the curate of any pariſh in the city, 
doth but certify, that ſuch child is an object of charity, and 
deſtitute of all other means of maintenance and education. 
Here they are inſtructed in reading and writing; as likewiſe 
in ſeveral forts of manufactures of knitting and weaving; 
their number is generally between thirteen and fourteen hun- 
dred, divided into ſeveral ſchools and claſſes, fome intended 
to ſerve ſuch handycrafts-men as may be willing to take ap- 
prentices from hence; others are put out to ſervice; and 
others returned to their parents, There are two other cha- 
| N ritable 
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ritable foundations of the like nature, in which about two 
or three hundred boys are maintained in ſeparate houſes ; 
one is called les enfans rouges, or red-coat boys; the other 
les enfors de Saint Hſpiit, or children of the Holy Ghoſt ; 
who are taught the church chant, and ſuch other offices as 
are required to be performed by boys aſſiſting the prieſt at the 
altar: they are likewite employed to carry tapers at funerals, 
and other ;cligious procetiions. 

Here it will be proper to take notice, that the foundling-hoſ- 
pital at Paris, though it be in a great meaſure maintained and 
tupported by diſtinct charitable donations, yet is a part of the 
general hoſpital, being incorporated and united to it by the 
edict of the 18th of Auguſt 1760, and accordingly, the ex- 
poſed and deſerted children of both ſexes, before they are 
ſent into the provinces to be nurſed, and after they are 
brought from thence to be farther maintained and educated, 
are entitled to an aid and ſupport from this general fund. 
The infants therefore that are taken, at the grate of what is 
called the hoſpital des enfans trouves, or foundling-hoſpital, 
erected in the heart of the city, near the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, are, for the time they continue there, which is about 
two or three days before they are ſent into the country, main- 
tained at the expence of the general hoſpital ; and the boys, 
when brought back, at the age of five or fix, are ſent to 
another building, in the ſuburbs of Saint Antoine ; and the 
girls to the ſalpetriere, to be educated and brought up under 
the ſame adminiſtration. In this college, as it is called, of 
*2in+ Antoine, there are generally about four or five hundred 
II I ſhall preſently offer ſome farther obſervations - 

on 
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on this particular charity of the foundling-hoſpital, when I 
come to conſider it diſtinctly and ſeparately by itſelf. 

The other principal building of the general hoſpital, de- 
ſtined for the reception of the female ſex, is called the ſalpe- 
triere, from the manufacture of ſalt- petre being formerly car- 
ried on there. Belonging to this, there is firſt of all the 
| court called Notre Dame de pitre, in which are taken all the 
pariſh-girls of Paris, that are poor and deſtitute, being re- 
commended as above by the ſeveral curates; and to theſe is 
added, the continual ſupply of the female foundlings, ſent 
from their nurſes in the country, as I have juſt now men- 
tioned : theſe girls are firſt taught their prayers and catechiſm, 
and to read and write: they are afterwards inſtructed and 
employed, ſome to knit, and do plain work or embroidery ; 
and others to weave the linen and cloth neceſſary for their 
apparel, or the uſe of the houſe. There 1s a particular circum- 
ſtance attending theſe girls, which cannot be mentioned with- 
out pity or deteſtation ; being generally about 800 in number, 
they are ranged together in two long apartments, working in- 
deed at their needles, but covered with the itch; a diſtemper 
ſo univerſally ſpread amongſt them, that fo ſure as a child is 
brought in, fo ſurely it catches it. Whether this be owing 
to contagion,, or to low nouriſhment and want of exercile, 
they have not yet found any means of eradicating it. 
Another part of the building is deſtined as a houſe of cor- 
rection, for all idle beggars, pilferers, and looſe diforderly 
proſtitutes, from whence, after having made an atonement, 
by hard labour for fome limited time, they are either diſ- 
charged, being firſt marked on the ſhoulder with a hot iron, 
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(72) 
or elfe ſent out of the kingdom to people their colonies in 
America. It is from the dread of being brought by the ex- 


empts of the police to this hoſpital, that the ſtreets of Paris 
are free from all ſuch night-walkers as impudently ſwarm in 


the ſtreets of London. | 

Here is alto a maiſon de force, or ſtrong priſon, for ſuch as 
by their crimes deſerve confinement for life: and ſome other 
apartments, which ſerve as infirmaries for paralytics, ideots, 
and mad-women. It is again with horror, I mention anpther 
circumitance attending the manner of treating theſe unhappy 
lunatics ; for as more are taken in than the number of cells 
can contain, the ſupernumerary ones are chained to bulks in 
the open courts, without any ſheds to cover them, or beds to 
le on; expoſed night and day to the open air, in winter as 
well as ſummer ; for which they, who look after them, make 
no other excuſe, but that people under ſuch a calamity, are 
inſenſible of the inclemency of the weather. 
This building, called the fa/petriere, is the largeſt belong- 
ing to the general hoſpital, as it has, from time to time, 
been augmented ; and divided into ſeparate courts, to ſerve 
as ſchools for the children, workhouſes for the grown up, and 
infirmaries for the fick ; beſides lodgings for all the officers, 
nurſes, and afliſtants ; and at this time contains all together 
near 7000 perſons. 

'The adminiſtrators of this hoſpital, as they are uſually 
called, hold a general board every Wedneſday and Saturday, 
to take in the accounts from the ſeveral wards, of the num- 
bers employed and relieved ; to hear the complaints of ſuch 
who want redreſs ; and to examine all propoſals for the œco- 

nomy 


(38 
nomy of the whole. For the better inſpection of each de- 
partment, they divide themſelves into three committees ; the 
firſt for purchaſing of corn, oxen, ſheep, &c. to ſupply the 
houſe. The ſecond for the diſtribution of the proviſions, and 
the finding of cloaths and medecines ; and alſo for laying in 
a ſufficient ſtock of wool, hemp, flax, and other materials 
for manufacture. And the laſt for the examination of all 
affairs relating to the revenues and expences of the eſtabliſh- 
ment. | | 

All the neceſſaries of bread, meat, peaſe, &c. are pro- 
vided in a large building, called the ſcipion; where people 
are employed in the butchery, brewing, baking, and pre- 
paring whatever may be wanting for the daily conſumption of 
all the ſeparate houſes. Each poor being allowed rather more 
than one pound of bread every day; two ounces of meat every 
other day; and in the intermediate ones a proportionable 
quantity of peaſe or beans. Theſe accounts are ſettled in fo 
exact a manner, that at one view may be ſeen, the num- 
ber to be maintained, and the quantity delivered at each 
houſe. Therefore that I might be informed with certainty, 
I examined the account at the office itſelf, and found, that, 
at the time of my enquiry, the numbers in each houſe, and 
the quantity of bread then delivered, were as follow. 
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Thus we perceive, that the numbers, which, at the firſt 
inſtitution of this charity, were only 5000, are now increaſed 
to more than double, and we muſt ſuppoſe the revenues for 
their ſupport have been proportionably enlarged : for let us 
eſtimate the expence of maintaining the above number of 

2,868 perſons at fix-pence per diem each, including all 
charges for ſalaries and wages, which, I was told, was fixing 
it at the Joweſt computation, yet even at this rate the expence 
ill be about 117,419, pounds 10 ſhillings a year. In order 
therefore to. ſupport. this increaſed number, an additional al- 

lowance 


. 

J]owance has been made by ſeveral arts de confeils, of wine and 
falt, duty free; and ſubſequent edicts have eſtabliſhed a tax of 
four ſols a day on every hackney or hired coach at Paris, and 
a certain ſhare of the profits each night from the opera, play- 
houſes, and other public diverſions: but above all, and which 
indeed is the principal ſupport of the whole, a fund is now 
raiſed from the duties on the entry of proviſions into the city ; 
for by ſeveral octroys between the King and the hotel de ville, 
it was agreed, that the city ſhould reſerve a fifth part from 
the royal duties payable on the entry of wines, brandies, and 
other liquors, and of cattle, fowls, game, and other provi- 
ſions ; and of hay, wheat, and other forts of grain; and as 
this fifth part amounts generally to 3, 200, ooo livres, or 
139,000 pounds ſterling per annum, a moiety of it has for a 
long time fince been appropriated to the general hoſpital, 
which moiety accordingly produces 69,500 pounds each yeat 
towards its maintenance; and the reſt of the expence is de- 
frayed by the other incomes ariſing from the taxes, fines, con- 
tributions, and charitable donations before-mentioned : add to 
theſe, the no inconſiderable profits, which may be ſuppoſed to 
be gained, by the employment of the poor, and the ſale of 
their manufactures; notwithſtanding all which, this cor- 
poration is ſaid to be conſiderably in debt, and not without 
ſome ſurmiſes of embezlements made by thoſe who are con- 
cerned in the adminiſtration. 

I muſt obſerve, that ſome time after this general hoſpital 
was eſtabliſhed at Paris, a declaration was publiſhed, dated in 
June 166 , to enjoin the erecting the like eſtabliſhment in 
all the great cities and towns throughout the kingdom, 
K 2 wherein 
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wherein all the poor that were natives, or had lived for the 
ſpace of one year in thoſe diſtricts, were to be confined and 
prevented from wandring into other parts ; and this ſeems at 
preſent to be the general ſyſtem in France for the maintenance 
of their poor : concerning which I have been more particular 


in making my enquiries, upon being informed, that ſeveral 


treatiſes have lately been publiſhed in London, recommending 
ſuch a general method of maintaining our poor, as preferable 
to the proviſions which our ancient laws had eſtabliſhed by 
parochia! alicfiments. Whereas at the ſame time many re- 


_ preſentations, projects, and memorials have lately been offered 


here to the French miniſtry, propoſing on the other hand, 
that their poor might be maintained, as in England, by pa- 
rochial aſſeſſments; and I may appeal to a multitude of new 
edias, declarations, arres of councils, and arrefs of Parlia- 
ment, that have been publiſhed, ſince the erecting of theſe 
general work-houſcs, all complaining in the preambles, of 
the increaſe of vagrants, and the multiplicity of poor un- 
provided for, notwithſtanding thoſe eſtabliſhments : fo that I 
cannot help refering back to the obſervation I have hinted at 
more than once before, I mean, that the police of every 
country is beſt regulated, when the execution of it is divided 
into ſeparate and diſtin&t departments: for beſides the diffi- 
culty of directing and governing fo large an inſtitution, and 
the preventing it from being converted into a private job ; we 
muſt conſider the fatal objection to ſuch a plan, ariſes from 
the numbers to be contained therein being unlimited, whilſt 
there can be only a limited revenue to ſupport them: this ac- 
counts for the ſwarms of beggars, which infeſt the ſtreets of _ 

| Paris, 
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Paris, notwithſtanding the rigorous methods of enforcing their 
laws, as I have before mentioned; for as their hoſpital can 
hold only a certain number, it is ſuſpected, that as faſt as the 
magiſtrates ſend a croud of vagrants to be admitted at one 
door, the adminiſtrators let out as many at another. Thus 
far I have taken the liberty to point out the inconveniences of 
theſe general eſtabliſhments, which have been diſcovered from 
practice and experience, the beſt leſſon to learn by; but I 
muſt remember the deſign of this treatiſe is only to deſcribe 
the police of a foreign country, and leave the uſe that may be 
made of it in our own, to the decifion of others. 

1 ſhall now therefore proceed to give an account of the re- 
- gulations preſcribed at the foundling-hoſpital at Paris, for the 
care and ſuſtenance of the young deſerted children of the poor. 
This is indeed a ſpecies of charity, which deſerves the utmoſt 
care and attention; tenderneſs for the lives of fo many innocent 
babes, and the conſideration of the tervice they may do their 
country, by being preſerved to grow up to maturity, are ſuch 
motives of compaſſion and ſelf intereſt, of private charity 
and of public policy united together, as ought to animate the 
legiſlature, as well as individuals, not only to become bene- 
factors, but to direct the benefactions in ſuch a manner, as 
may beſt prevent the evil, and procure the good that is in- 
tended by ſuch an inſtitution. 

The edi& of 1670, before-mentioned, which united this 
charity at Paris to the general hoſpital, conſtitutes ir at the 
fame time to be a body corporate of itſelf, with powers to re- 
ceive benefactions, to buy and to ſell, &c. reciting, that it 
ſubſiſted before only by charitable donations, under the care 
| and 
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and protection of the Parliament of Paris, who, by frequent 
arrets of their court, had ordained ſome annual contributions 
to be made towards it by the magiſtrates under their juriſdic- 
tion; and reciting alſo how advantageous it might be to the 
ſtate to bring up ſuch children to be ſoldiers or manufacturers, 
or to be ſent abroad to people their colonies. The King 
therefore confirms all thoſe former donations and legacies to 
be valid and good, as if the ſaid hoſpital had been before eſta- 
bliſhed by his letters patent; and then makes a grant of ſeveral 
ſums, amounting together to 24,000 livres, or 892 pounds 
10 ſhillings ſterling, to be annually paid out of his domains 
near Paris, for its better ſupport. From this foundation, the 
revenues have increaſed by ſubſequent donations and legacies, 
and are continually aſſiſted by voluntary benefactions, and the 
profits ariſing from an annual lottery, the King authoriſes to 
be drawn for its benefit, The reſt is ſupplied out of the funds 
of the general hoſpital ; four of whoſe directors are to ſerve 
in this for the ſpace of three years by rotation, unleſs there 
be a neceſſity, for the good of the charity, of continuing any 
of them for a longer time, aſſiſted always by the firſt preſident 
and attorney general of the Parliament of Paris; and a re- 


ciever to be choſen by them, who is to render an account of 


the receipts and payments within three months after the ex- 
piration of every year, to the board of the general hoſpital. 


There are ſome few regulations from the council of ſtate, for 


the better execution of the above edi, exhorting the admi- 
niſtrators to ule diligence, in collecting what ſhall be given to 
the charity; to build or repair what houſes may be neceſſary; 


to regulate the expences both for the children and the ſervants 
that 
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that are to attend them ; and laſtly, to viſit every week the 
regiſtry, where the names of the children are entered, and to 
examine it by the regiſtry kept by the commiſſaries. 

From hence it may be neceſſary to obviate a miſtaken no- 
tion, which I find ſome at London have conceived, that 
all children may be admitted into the foundling-hoſpital at 
Paris, without any queſtions aſked, or formality required at 
the delivery; whereas there muſt be firſt of all an information 
given to one of the exempts of the police, of every child that 
is left to be offered to this charity; which exempt is imme- 
diately to notify to the commiſſary of the quarter, that there 
is a child expoſed in ſuch a place, or born in ſuch a houſe, 
deſtitute of ſuſtenance. The perſon who gives the informa- 
tion, muſt declare whether it be an expoſed infant, whoſe 
parents are unknown, or whether it-be the child of any poor 
parents, who defire to relinquiſh it to the care of the hoſ- 
pital ; if it be in the latter circumſtance, a regiſtry of its 
baptiſm muſt be produced, with its name, and a particular 
mark by which the child may be known, in caſe it be after- 
wards reclaimed ; if the parents are unknown, that circum- _ 
circumſtance is noted down, that it may be chriſtned after- 
wards : of all which the commiſſary enters a note in a regiſtry 
he keeps for this purpoſe, the copy of which muſt be carried 
with the infant to the grate of the hoſpital ; where, upon the 
billet's being produced, the child is taken in. This is what 
is meant by the above order of council, that the directors 
ſfhould examine every week the regiſtry at the hoſpital, by the 
regiſtry of the commiſſaries. 
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Eight or ten children are thus admitted almoſt every 24 
hours; and many of them brought in the middle of the 
night, where about fifteen or twenty nurſes are conſtantly at- 
rending, to afford them an immediate aſſiſtance, until they 
can be cariied out of town to be nurſed in ſome country 
villages of the adjoining provinces ; at which other nurſes 
are hircd to take care of them for the firſt five or fix years. 
Every nurk: undertakes three children, beſides what ſhe is 
ſuppoſed to have of her own, and is allowed only a French 
crown, which is leſs than half a crown Engliſh, a month for 
each; upon the demiſe of any one, ſhe again applys to com- 
plete the number. For this purpoſe there are twenty officers, 
called meneurs, which, in Engliſh, may be called leaders or 
conductors, whole employment is to enquire at all the vil- 
lages, within certain particular cantons, within a day's journey 
diſtance round about the city, for ſuch nurſes as may be 
proper and willing to undertake the duty. Theſe are brought 
up to Paris, once or twice a week in waggons, to receive the 
children and carry them away. It is likewiſe the meneurs 
buſineſs, to viſit from time to time the ſeveral villages, where 
the children are at nurſe; and to give an account to the di- 
rectors of the ſtate of their health, or of the death of ſuch 
as ſhall happen not to ſurvive. And that all the poor parents, 
who have relinquiſhed their children to be brought up in this 
manner, may from time to time be appriſed of their ſtate, 
a public office is erected at Paris, where each parent, giving 
in the name and mark of the child, may, upon payment of a 
certain ſum, be informed to what diſtrict it is ſent to be 
nurſed ; and upon the farther payment of two ſols upon every 
| application, 
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application, receive intelligence from time to time, whether 
it be alive or dead. The ſurviving ones are recalled to Paris 
at the age of five or fix years; the hoys to be placed in the 
ſuburbs of St. Antoine, and the girls at the /a/petriere, to be 
farther maintained, as before-mentioned, at the expence of 
the general hoſpital. 

The number of expoſed and deſerted infants, admitted an- 
nually into this hoſpital, is about 4000, as appears by a me- 
dium taken from their annual accounts, for ſeveral years paſt. 
The number of males taken in each year generally exceeds 
the number of females ; but not to fill up the page with a 
repetition of the ſame accounts for numbers of years, I ſhall beg 
leave only to ſet down the annual accounts for the three laſt 
years preceding this, in which I now write, namely, from 


1751 to 1753 incluſive. 


An account of the number of children admitted into the 
foundling hoſpital. 

Boys. Girls. Total Number. 

1751 1922 - wr - a 
1752. =':=> = 2046. - 200 L 
1753: = — - 2210. - - 2113 = as 

Let us ſuppoſe, that out of 4000 children annually carried 

into the country, which is near the medium as above, two 

thirds may die during the five years they are deſtined to 

remain at nurſe, which even in that tender age is much be- 

yond the natural courſe ; fo that only 1333 being the remain- 

ing third, would conſtantly be the annual number ſent back 


to Paris; who being kept at the two hoſpitals before- men- 
. L tioned, 
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tioned, until they arrive at the age of twelve years, 4 ſuc- 
ceeded by the like number each year, the total number com- 
poſed of all brought in the ſucceſſive years, from five to 
twelve, being ſeven years, would make the conſtant reſting 


ftock of children to amount to 9331 ; but of theſe, we will 


ſuppoſe a fifth part to die every year, which again is by far too 


great a diminution ; yet even then the conſtant reſting ſtock 
of children ougat to be 7465; how greatly then muſt we be 
furprized, to find, by the authentic account taken from their 


own books, only 640 boys in the college of St. Antoine, and 
not more than 6co girls at the /a/petriere ; fo that the reſting 


ſtock of returned fuundlings appears to be no more than 1240, 
which being deducted from 7465, will make the difference in 
the deficiencies to be 6225. What then are become of theſe ? 


are they reclaimed by their parents? or do they periſh for want 


of due care? In anſwer to which queſtions, and to obviate the 
reflections Which might ariſe from thence, it was explained to 
me, that as many of the lower claſs of people were induced to 
marry, in order to be excuſed from ſerving in the militia; ſo 
when theſe have children, which they are unable to maintain, 
they uſually fend thern to this hoſpital ; which therefore muſt be 
looked upon, not only as a charity for the care of expoſed and 


deſerted infants, whoſe parents are unknown ; but alſo as the 


public nurſery for the ſuſtenance of poor people's children, who, 
although regiſtered at the office, are often reclaimed from their 


country nurſes by their parents : this accounts, in ſome mea- 
ture, for the ſmall ſtock brought back to the hoſpital at Paris, 
in compariſon of what it might be, according to the above 
computation. The farther difference is ſuſpected to be owing 
to the inſufficient nouriſhment they receive; as this particular 
charity, 


* 
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charity, as well as the general hoſpital, adopts that prepoſter- 
ous ſiſtem of taking in an unlimited number, whilſt there is 
only a limited income for their ſuſtenance. 

1 ſhall here take the liberty, to add the account of the births 
in general in the city of Paris, to be compared to the number 
ſent to the foundling hoſpital, in the three laſt years ; the pro- 
portion being near the ſame in all the other years, which I 
have examined. 


Total of the births at Paris for three years, namely, from 
1751 to 1753 incluſive, compared with the numbers thereof 
ſent to the foundling hoſpital. 


Births in Numbers thereof ſent 
general. to the foundling hoſpital, 
17511... 1931ĩĩʒ· +>, » ons 
1752 2 = - - - a 
1753 RT =: 10709: v7 0 8 os 


From hence an obſervation immediately occurs, namely, 
that by the medium of the above numbers, near a fifth part 
of all the children born at Paris, are ſent to the foundling- 
hoſpital : to this I ſhall preſently make an additional remark. 
Next to this, I am to take notice of that other Chriſtian 
duty, and no leſs public charity, of relieving the fick and 
maimed, incapable of labour, in ſome common hoſpital ; 
wherein all real patients may be admitted, and no excuſe left 
to thoſe, who beg abroad under counterfeited ailments. Tt 
muſt be acknowledged, that the foundations, endowed for 
this purpoſe at Paris, are larger than ours at London, particu- 

1 | larly 
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larly that of the botel Dieu ; ; a building very improperly 6 tuated 


in the middle of the city, with regard to air and health, but 
convenient with regard to the eaſe of bringing the patients to 
it. The revenues, upon which this charity is ſupported, are 
indeed very conſiderable, arifing firſt of all from a large eſtate 
it has in houſes, and ground- rents, in ſeveral parts of Paris; as 
alſo from a duty raiſed upon wood and coals ; from the toll of 
a bridge contiguous to it, croſs the river Seine; from a part of 
all confiſcations and fines payable for certain offences to this 
hoſpital from a ſhare of the monies paid for all forts of pub- 


lic diverſions ; and laſtly, from the privilege of ſelling meat, 


and all forts of fowl and game, during Lent ; which privilege 
they have a liberty to transfer to a certain number of butchers 
aud poulterers, who accordingly pay a conſiderable ſum of 
money for It. 

It is difficult to come at a true ſtate of the revenues of this 
charity, ſince they do not publiſh ſuch accounts of their income 
and expences, as are annually printed by the governors of oar 


| hoſpitals and infirmaries in London. But as they print an ac- 


count of the numbers of patients admitted and diſcharged, we 

may from thence proceed in the ſame method of computation. 
as I have uſed before, with reſpect to the general hoſpital ; for 
by knowing their numbers, we may nearly gueſs, what muſt 
be the annual income to ſupport them. To this purpoſe, I ex- 
amined the regiſtry of the numbers conſtantly remaining in, 
cure each month, in the three preceding years to this above- 
mentioned, namely, from 17 51 to 1753 incluſive, and found the 
medium of the totals to amount to 3088 patients, which may 
be ſet down as the uſual reſting ſtock to be maintained; for 


28. 
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as faſt as it may be diminiſhed by the deaths, or the diſcharged, 
it is as continually repleniſhed by the new admitted. And let 
us ſuppoſe, that theſe 3088 patients are relieved at the expence 
of ſix-pence per day each, including the charges of phyſic, 
bedding, phyſicians, ſurgeons, nurſes, - and burials, the whole 
amount of the expence would then be, 77 pounds 4 ſhillings 
ſterling, per day, or 28,177 pounds 10 ſhillings per annum. 
And we may ſuppoſe, that the revenues are much larger than 
theſe expences, from the conſiderable profits that are imputed 
to be gained, by thoſe who have the management of them : 
nor can we imagine a leſs revenue would be ſufficient for the 
ſupport of ſo general a charity, where any may come, or be 
brought in, without either petition or recommendation, being 
only examined upon their firſt entrance, by the phyſicians or 
ſurgeons in waiting, and, according to their diſtempers, con- 
_ ducted to the wards deſtined for them. Such as are conta 
gious are lodged above ſtairs; thoſe who have the venereal 
malady are ſent to the iceſtre; and the reſt are laid in beds 
ranged on the right hand and left, in ſeveral long apartments. 
Here we may behold a horrid ſcene of miſery, for the beds 
being too few for the numbers admitted, it is common to ſee 
four, or fix, and even eight in a bed together, lying four at one 
end, and four at another; of various diſtempers ; in ſeveral 
degrees; ſome bad; others worſe ; ſome dying; others dead. 

I find alſo, from the ſtated monthly accounts in the three 
years above-mentioned, the medium of the annual numbers 
admitted to be 21823; and the medium of deaths, in the 
fame term of years, to be 4650; which is about one in five 
of all the admitted. It muſt be mentioned, with honour to 
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the better care and {kill uſed in our hoſpitals in London, that 
although their foundations are not ſo large, yet the annual 
numbers of deaths to the annual numbers taken in, are conſi- 
derably leſs in proportion; and certainly the benefit of the 
charity conſiſts, not in the numbers admitted, out in the 


numbers relieved. 
There is a particular regiſtry of the burials in all the other 


hoſpitals of the city, namely, at the b:ceffre, the ſalpetriere, 
the foundlings, and all the other dependants on the general 
hoſpital ; as alſo in the hoſpitals for the incurables, and for the 
blind, called Jes guinze wingrs, and for the lunatics, called the 
petites maiſons ; and in the infirmary called the charity, which 
laſt, in the nature of our infirmaries at London, 1s ſupported 
by the voluntary contributions of the nobility and others ; 
and where the poor patients are relieved in a more proper and 
decent manner, than in any of the others : but the annual 
burials, in all theſe hofpitals, amount to little more than one 
third of the number of thoſe that are regiſtred in the hotel Drew. 
It, upon the whole, we would compare the proportions of 
the yearly deaths in all theſe hoſpitals, to the total of the 
deaths in general within the city, the ſame obſervation will 
offer itſelf, as I before hinted at, in comparing the births of 
the foundlings, to the general births of children within the 
city : tor example, 
Deaths in Whereof die in 
general, the hoſpitals. 
1751 16673 2 C017 
1752 17762 - - 5829 
27166 — 7167 
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By the medium of the number of births, as ſtated in page 
83, and of burials, as in the foregoing page, it appears, that as 
one fifth of the children born at Paris are ſent to the foundling 
hoſpital ; ſo one third of the people who die at Paris, die in | 
an hoſpital. I take this from ſtated accounts printed by au- 
thority ; and leave it to others to give the explanation, or 
draw the inferences that may be ſuggeſted from them. 

From theſe reflections on the methods of maintaining their 
poor, and ſupporting their hoſpitals, let us now turn our view 
to the higher ſtations of life, and examine the methods pur- 
ſued, for promoting the eaſe and conveniency of the inha- 
bitants in general. 

Here then we are to behold another department of magiſ- 
trates and officers, compoſed of a previt dis marchands, who 
who is the chief, aſſiſted by four eſchewins, an attorney ge- 
neral of the King, a recorder, city councellors, a receiver 
general, and ſeveral uſhers; who jointly form, what is here 
called, the bureau of the hotel de ville, or, in our phraſe, the 
City or Lord Mayor's court. 

The prevot des marchands, notwithſtanding his title, 1s not 
a member, like our city magiſtrate, of the body over which 
he preſides; nor is he promoted to the office by their election, 
but is nominated by the King, and uſually is a perſon belong- 
ing to the robe: his commiſſion is only for two years, though 
it is generally renewed ; ſo that it has been the cuſtom for a 
long time paſt, to continue the ſame perſon in the prevothip, 
until he has ſerved the office for four ſucceſſive terms, or eight 
years : the efc hevins are clected for four years, by thoſe who 
have ſerved the office before, and who, having experienced 


the weight of it, muſt be {ſv} ppoſed beſt to know the qualifi- 
cations 
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cations neceſſary for that duty; but inſtead of electing all four 
at once, two only are choſen every two years ; ſo that the 


two ſeniors, having ſerved half the time before the new ones 


come in, are enabled to inſtruct the new choſen in the nature 
of their office. They are elected out of the notaries, or 
moſt ſubſtantial tradeſmen, provided they were born in the 
city, which is a neceſſary qualification. The eſchevins, re- 
corder, and receiver-genera]l, as well as the prevôt des mar- 
chands, are all ſworn into their office before the King, and by 
the edict of 1706 are to enjoy all the honours and privileges 
of the nobleſſe. 

To add to the grandeur of theſe city m ee they are 
attended on folemn occaſions, by a horſe-guard of an an- 
cient eſtabliſhment, called the arbaletriers and arquebuſiers of 
Paris, commanded by colonels, captains, lieutenants, &c. 
and ſeem, like our train bands in London, to be exhibited 
rather for ſhow than ſervice. But for the better ſecurity of 
the gates, the boulevards, or ramparts, and the quays on the 
river, there are three companies of foot-guards of 100 men 
each, in the pay of the prevôt des marchands, and dependant 
on the hotel de wille : theſe are divided into a certain number 
of eſcuades, or ſcouts, compoſed of a ſerjeant, corporal, and 
five centinels, whoſe duty it is to watch night and day, near 
the ſeveral places above-mentioned, particularly on the quays 
and wood yards; to prevent all pilferers ; and to take care 
that the perſons, who come to purchaſe wood, be ſerved in 


* turns: they alſo guard the boats, that are loaded with 


de upon the river; beſides which, part of them 
470 upon guard at the town-houſe, and another at the opera- 
houſe : 
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| houſe ; the previ? des marchands being the chief manager of 


that theatre. They likewile attend the city magiſtrates in all 
their proceſſions; and the officer of the guard conſtantly makes 


his return every day to the prever des marchands. 


The duty of this magiſtrate conſiſts, firſt, in controuling the 
accounts of the eſtate and income of the city, ariſing from the 
rents of lands and houſes, the tolls of markets, and the war- 
fage on the banks of the river; and, on the other hand, in de- 
fraying the expences due for the ſalary of the officers, the 
repairs of buildings, the ſupporting the quays and fountains, 
the charges of the opera houſe, and whatever elſe may be 
required for the embelliſhment and decoration of the city, eſ— 
pecially on high feſtivals, and ſolemn occaſions : add to this, 
that as the lieutenant general of the police ſettles the capitation 
to be paid by all the communities of arts and myſteries ; ſo 


the prevot des marchands ſettles what 1 payable by the indivi- 


dual citizens in their private capacity. He is allo authorized 


jointly to aſſiſt the receiver of the King's revenues, in adjuſt- 


ing the duties that are appropriated for the payment of the in- 


| tereſt of the contracts of the Hotel de wille; as allo what is al- 


lowed towards the maintenance of the general hoſpital, as 


before- mentioned. | | 
The next branch of the office of this city magiſtrate con- 


fiſts, in his having the ſole conſervancy of the river Seine, and 


all other navigable rivers falling into it, within the ſpace of 
thirty leagues on each fide of Paris : incident to this, he has 
the ſole juriſdiction over the boats and merchandizes navi- 


gated thereon ; and determines all diſputes between the maſ- 


ters of the veſſels and the owners of the goods ; grants licences 
M to 
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to the tanners, dyers, and millers, to erect ſtages upon the | 
ſtreams, to ſerve the purpoſes of their ſeveral trades; and f 
takes cognizance of Whatever nuſances may ariſe from thence: 
has the direction of all the floats of wood that are brought into 
the city; and appoints in what yards, and in what manner, 
they ſhall be piled for fale : he iſſues out orders for repairing 
and cleanſing the public fountains, common ſhores, and chan- 
nels, running through any part of the town; and, in general, 
all the ports and quays on each fide of the river, within the 
city, are under his juriſdiction. 

In all theſe ſeveral functions, he is aſſiſted by the four eſche- 
vins, who accordingly divide the duty; the one to look after 
the rents of the eſtates, and the leaſes and repairs of the houſes; 
the other, to ſettle all the public expences for the ſupporting 
the quays on the rivers, and the pipes and aqueducts of all 
the fountains ; in which they are likewiſe aſſiſted by numbers. 
of other inhabitants in the ſeveral quarters of the city, called 
guartenters ; who are joined alſo by a yet greater number, 
called cinquantiniers, or fiftieth men, and dixiniers, or tenth 
men, choſen out of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens: theſe do 

not act in a corporate capacity, like the common-council-men 

[ of the city of London, but may rather be looked upon as fo 

many inqueſt-men, to give notice to the e/chevins, of all de- 

| faults, and want of repairs, or other nuſances, in any matters 

which concern the city magiſtrates to rectify. This inſtitution 

2 ſeems to reſemble the antient diviſions of our counties in 
þ 


England, into hundreds, half hundreds, tenth, or tything- 
| men. In the mean while, it is the more particular duty of 
{ the city uſhers, to go different rounds every day, to viſit all 
2 the 
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the 7 recevoirs of the fountains, and the banks of the rivers; aud 


to make their report of their ſtate and condition. 10 this 


purpoſe, the one or other of the echeuns attends at the hotel 
de ville, every day of the week; and on every Monday morn- 
ing, the prevõt des marchands, attended by theſe, and the other 
magiſtrates of his office, holds a chamber of audience, to decide 


all conteſts, with regard either to the embarking or landing of 


goods; and the fixing the price of ſale on all proviſions, ac- 
cording to the quantity that arrive by water. But if any cri- 
minal matter ariſes at any of the above places, the ſieutenant de 
police, or the other judges of the chatelet, take immediate cog- 
nizance ; and the prev? des marchands has no right to in- 
terfere. 

From hence we may obſerve the ſeparate functions of theſe 
two great officers; the one, as a magiſtrate of the chatelet, being 
to ſecure the peace; the other, as a magiſtrate of the city, to 
promote the conveniency of the inhabitants. Both theſe du- 
ties, I apprehend, are jointly compriſed in the office of Lord- 
mayor of London : but here they being ſeparate, and as two 
juriſdictions, by too nearly approaching each other, are fre- 
quently apt to claſh; fo great diſputes have formerly ariſen, be- 
tween theſe two magiſtrates, concerning the extent and boun- 


daries of their reſpective powers; of which it is no farther 


neceſſary for me to take notice, than that the whole was re- 
conciled by the edi& of June 1700; which, in allotting to 
each their particular provinces, preſcribed the rules for ſup- 
plying the city with the chief neceſſary articles of life; to 
which end, the /zeutenant de police has the juriſdiction over all 
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the proviſions that are brought by land; and the prevdt des 
marchands over what is brought by water carriage. 

Such care being taken, that the city ſhould be ſupplied 
with provifions, under the direction of both theſe magiſtrates ; 
it is an unhappy circumſtance, that their chief difficulty ſhould 
ariſe, in procuring the moit eſſential neceſſary articles of fire 
and water, which ought rather to be attained with the greateſt 
eaſe, and at the chicapeſt rate. 

The procuring a ſufficient ſupply of fire-wood, as they 
have few coal-mines in France to ſupply the want of ” is 
one of the moſt material points of their police in general; 


this purpoſe they are obliged {till to Keep in force 5 5 


of ancient ordonnances for the preſervation of the woods and 
foreſts throughout the kingdom, the chief of which are con- 
tained in what is called the great ordonance des eaux et forrets, 
dated Auguſt 1699, which in ſeveral articles, particularly in 
that under the title of the police, and conſervation of the 
foreſts, gives directions with reſpect to the kingdom in ge- 
neral, as to the times for felling, the meaſurement of the 
loads and faggots, and the manner of carriage by land or by 
floats; all which are under the juriſdiction of the fable de 


 marbre, faid to be ſo called from the judges of it anciently fitting 


round ſuch a table : the ſeveral officers under this juriſdiction, 
in the nature of our juſtices in eyre, annually make their vi- 
fitations throughout the ſeveral diviſions over which they are 
appointed, to take cogniſance of the ſtate and condition of 
all the woods, and the ſervice they may be fit for, of which 
they make a proceſs verbal, and take an account of what is 


tended to be lopped for fuel, or deſtined to remain to grow 
ep to timber. Were it not for ſuch a ſtrict inſpection, the 
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woods in general, even now greatly thined, might have been 
wholly waſted, as the unlicenſed conſumption for fuel would 
have prevented any from arriving to the full growth to ſerve 
other purpoſes, eſpecially that of the navy. | 
To theſe general directions for the manner and time of 
fupplying the proper proviſion of fire-wood, there are many 
regulations calculated for the particular benefit of this metro- 
polis, relating to the quality, meaſurement, and price of what 
is brought here, and the manner in which the feveral ſpecies are 


to be laid up in ſeparate piles, for the ſworn meaſurers to mark 
and make a regiſtry of them; nor muſt any be expoted to 
ſale, until a ſample of the billets and faggots are ſhewn to the 


Hentenant de police, or the prevòôt des marchands, according as 


they are brought, either by land or by water; who are then to 


ſet their price upon them, and which is marked on a band 
role, and tied to each pile or boat load, with an expreſs in- 


| hibition, under the ſevereſt penalties, againſt ſelling the ſame, 


for more than the fixed and rated price, ſo marked by autho- 
rity, Another ordonnance, dated January 1724, adds ſeveral 


new articles to theſe, concerning the public hours of fale, 


or the tranſporting any out of the city without a particular 
permiſſion : thus vigilant and careful are they obliged to be 
for the preſervation and fale of a material, whoſe cheapneſs 


or dearneſs muſt in general influence the price of all pro- 


viſions, labour, materials and manufactures. 

I ſhall in this place add a few obſervations on the care that 
ts here taken to prevent any accidents by fire, a calamity ſo 
frequently terrible in our metropolis, but which rarely hap- 


pens in this; the houſes and ftair-caſes being built with ſtone, 
nad 


94 

and the chimneys and partition- walls erected, conformable to 
evcral ordonnances, in ſuch a manner, as may beſt prevent 
the like accidents : whenever by chance any houſe or build- 
ing does take fire, the officers of the po/zce have a right to 
enter, and taking charge of the whole, ſend immediate no- 
tice to the bureau des pompes, or engine-office, which, by the 
ordonnance of 1722, mult have at leaſt thirty engines, diſtri- 
buted in different parts of the city, as there ſpecified, always 
kept in good repair, with 50 men in their conſtant pay, 
under the name of the gardes des pompes, who, upon the 
alarm given, are forthwith to conduct and play the engines 
at the place required. The gquarteniers opening the plugs of 
the fountains, and delivering out the buckets and other 
utenſils, uſually kept at a general ſtore-houſe in each quarter; 
at the fame time the commifſaries of the quarter, who keep 
a regiſtry of all the matons, tylers, and carpenters, with the 
places of their abode, iſſue out ſummons for theſe to repair 
to the houſe that is on fire, which they are bound to obey 


under the penalty of a ſevere fine, aad there to yield the 


aſſiſtance of their {kill and labour, towards ſuppreſſing the 
ſame ; whilſt the guet both of horſe and foot are poſted at 
each end of the ſtreet, to prevent any perſons whatſoever from 
entring within their lines, unleſs it be to carry the buckets, 
which are ſupplied from a general ſtore-houſe in each quarter. 
Thus all idle ſpectators, as well as pilferers and ſharpers, are 
kept out from impeding and embarraſſing thoſe who are im- 
mediately employed in quenching the fire, whilſt the goods 
that are carried out are conducted by a guard to ſome other 
place of ſafety. The proprietor of the houſe, in which the 

| accident 
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accident firſt happened, is not only ſubjected to a ſevere fine, 
but obliged to pay a pecuniary gratification to the officers of 
the police, who entered his houſe, for their extraordinary duty 
on ſuch an occaſion. 

As the ſupply of water is no leſs material an article than 
that of fuel, it is ſurpriſing, that in a city, fo well regulated 
in all other reſpects, where no expences ſeem to be ſpared 
for the procuring other conveniences, and where the people 
are ſo ingenious in contriving the arts and methods of pro- 
curing them; it muſt, I ſay, ſeem ſurpriſing, that ao other me- 
thods are here practiſed for conveying water to the Inhabitants, 
than by pails-full fold about the ſtreets, as milk is in London. 


Thoſe who have been ſome time at Paris, muſt have ob- 


ſerved, that the ſtream of the river Seine is frequently trou- 
bled by ſudden great rains, that many boats are ranged on 
each ſide for the conveniency of waſhing linen; and that ſe- 
veral trades, ſuch as dyers, ſcowerers, and tanners, are eſta- 
bliſhed either on its banks, or in boats fixed in the middle ; 
add to this, that it 1s the ultimate reception of all the 
common ſhores and kennels of the city; for which reaſons 
it muſt be ſuppoſed, that the water in many places, and at 
particular times, is rendered unfit for the common ſervice of 


the houſes: there are a multitude of rules and orders there- 


fore preſcribed, when, and how deep, and in what parts of 
the currents, the pails are to be dipt, ſo as to take up the ele- 
ment clear from any other mixture; and when it is ſo, it is 
certainly as wholefome a water as can be drank, and proper 
tor every other ſervice of a family; though ſtrangers at their 
firſt coming ſometimes feel a particular effect from it. But 

for 
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for the conveniency of ſuch as may not like this water, or 
live in diſtant quarters from the river, there are public foun- 
tains erected and ſupplied by three great recevorrs, from 
| ſprings collected together in the country adjoining ; the one 
at a village called /e Pre St. Gervais, the other at Rungis, 
and the third from Arceuil : this laſt is eſteemed to be the 
beſt. It is calculated, that the whole quantity of water from 
theſe. three aqueducts, amounts to 111 inches diameter, 60 
of which are deſtined for the royal palaces, and the remain- 
ing 51 are diſtributed in pipes to 26 fountains, erected in 
different parts of the city, for public uſe : but as theſe, in 
dry ſeaſons, often fail, therefore, for a ſurer ſupply, two pumps 
or water-engines are fixed in the river near the bridge of 
Notre Dame, which throw up the water, by two pipes, into 
a ciſtern placed on the banks of the river; from whence the 
water 1s again pumped up through two other pipes, of fix 
inches diameter cach, into a recevorr ſuſtained on the top of 
one of the houſes on the bridge, being 60 feet high, as they 
pretend, from the common level of the water; and from 
thence it is diſtributed, in ſmall pipes, to 16 other fountains 
in different parts of the city; ſo that there are in all 42 
fountains. But as the fountains, ſupplied by the ſprings, 
often fail; and as thoſe, ſupplied from the river, are ſome- 
times liable to the ſame fate, either by the lowneſs of the 
ſtream, or by its being rendered foul, or obſtructed in winter 
by ice, there is a communication between the pipes of all the 
fountains, by the means of plugs fixed in the ſeveral rece- 
ois; by which they can mutually afford their contributions 
to one another, upon a want in any paritcular quarter. When 


all 
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all the fountains fail, the only reſource muſt be by going 
to the river itſelf. The price of water, either drawn from 
the river or the fountains, is in proportion to the diſtance of 
the places at which it is fold, and is generally from one ſol 
and a half to two ſols for the vgye, as it is called, or carriage 
of two pails-full. It may be imagined, that no inconfiderable 
number of people are employed in thus carrying about what 
is ſo univerſally wanted; and it is extraordinary to ſee what 
due order and diſcipline they obſerve, by filling in their turns, 
and giving way to each other, agreeably to many ordon- 
nances that have paſſed to this purpoſe : he therefore that 
would propoſe any other method of conveying water into the 
houſes, mult previouſly point out ſome other means of ſub- 
ſiſtance for the numbers of people who at preſent gain their 
livelihood by this method. 

But I am to remark, that this city not only ſuffers ſometimes 
an inconvenience from the want of water, but is equally ſub- 
ject, on the other hand, to a contrary inconvenience, by too 
great an inundation : after long winter rains, or the melting 
of the ſnows early in the ſpring, the river Seine, and the others 
running into it, are apt to ſwell to ſuch a height, as to over- 
flow their banks ; by this, the regular courſe of the naviga- 
tion is interrupted, and conſequently, the city debarred from 

the ſupply of thoſe proviſions that are uſually brought to it 
by this channel ; nor is this all, for the water riſing beyond 
its common level, naturally fills the common drains of the 
ſtreets and houſes, and overflows into the cellars and yards, 
that are below the level, with the water thus riſen. Nor 1s 
this overflowing for a ſhort time only, like what proceeds from 
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the high tides at London, which retire upon the reflux, but 
continues here as long as the rains that occaſion it. I was a 


witneſs to all this in the month of March in 1751, when the 


Seine, by a few days exceſſive rains, roſe to the height of 
twelve yards perpendicular from its ordinary level, as it is 
now marked on one of the arches of the pont royal, on which 
there are ſeveral memorandums of its having riſen in like 


manner as high, and even higher, in former years, particu- 


larly in the year 1740. At ſuch times as theſe, much de- 
pends upon the vigilance, ſagacity and conduct of the /eu- 
tenant de police, whoſe duty muſt be doubled in procuring 
provitions by land-carriage, when the ſupply by water is thus 
interrupted : theſe are the uſual times, as tradition informs 
us, of tumults and inſurrections; for ſince the people are 
made to depend upon their magiſtrates for a ſupply of their 
wants, they have a right to complain when a deficiency hap- 
pens; and will do fo, even though the magiſtrates are no 
ways the cauſe of it. They that would command in fair 
weather, mult take to the helm in foul; the crew then have a 
right to demand their labour and ſkill, in lending a helping 
hand to fave a ſinking veſſel. Here, to carry on the alluſion, 
I might add a remark, that the weaker the veſſel, the more 
neceſſity there is of keeping a good look out: I mean by 
this, that the more weak the principles are, upon which a 
government is founded, the more ſtrict muſt be the diſcipline 
to ſupport it : this perhaps may account for the better execu- 
tion of the police at Paris; and excuſe, if any thing can ex- 
cuſe, the greater neglect of it in London. 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt it is the duty of the magiſtrates to be thus vigilant 
in procuring a ſufficient ſupply of the above-mentioned ge- 
neral neceſſaries, it is no leſs their care to ſettle the price, 
and regulate the diſtribution of all other proviſions of life; 
which proviſions, nevertheleſs, are charged with a duty upon 
their entry, either by land or by water. A circumſtance fo 
_ contrary to good policy, cannot be mentioned with any re- 
commendation, ſince it is evident, that a tax upon the ne- 


ceſſary proviſions of life, muſt, in the end, prove a tax upon 


induſtry, and a burthen upon trade. To obviate this evil as 
much as poſſible, and prevent the ſellers from raiſing their 
demands beyond the proportion of the tax they pay, theſe 
magiſtrates have a power to ſettle the price of proviſions 
proportionably to the natural plenty, and the duty impoſed; 
and to this purpoſe officers are appointed, ſuch as meaſurers 
of corn, inſpectors of meat, &c. whoſe diſtinct duties conſiſt 


in examining and certifying, that the ſeveral proviſions, offered 


to ſale, are juſt and conformable, in goodneſs and meaſure, 
to the price which is fixed upon them ; which being ſettled 
according to the quantity expoſed to ſale, and the duty that 
is levied, is from thence called / prix 7axe ; to which all 
ſellers are bound to conform. And in order to procure them 
to be brought into the city at as cheap a rate as poſſible, 
numbers of ordonnances have paſſed againſt all foreſtallers, re- 
graters and engrofſers ; which are much better executed than 
our obſolete laws intended for the ſame purpoſe in England, 
Beſides which, there is an expreſs prohibition for any per- 
ſons to purchaſe out of Paris, within the diſtance of ten 


leagues of it, any corn or grain deſtined for the conſumption 
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of the city; by which means all the proprietors within that 


ſpace, by not being able to ſell their corn upon the ſpot, are 


obliged to bring it to the public markets, where the greatneſs 
of the quantity naturally tends to diminiſh the price: agree- 
ably to the ſame police, thoſe who deal in the ſale of any 
other proviſions whatſoever ; are not only obliged to bring 
the ſame to market, but to expoſe the whole publicly to 
view : the different markets being ſo regulated, as not only 
to have the days, but the hours, fixed for the fale of each 
fort of proviſions ; nor can any one, who buys in order to 
retale again at ſecond-hand, purchaſe the quantity he wants, 
before ten of the clock on each market-day, in order that 
the choice and preference may be given to all houſe-keepers, 
who buy for their own ule. 

Aﬀer reciting theſe regulations, I have here ſet down the 
preſent price of the chief neceſſaries, as now fold at the 
common markets at Paris, which being compared to the price 
for which the ſame kind of proviſions are fold in London, a 
judgment may be formed, which city has the advantage in 
point of cheapneſs in theſe main articles, allowing foe the 
different value of money, in proportion to its greater plenty 
and ſcarcity in either kingdom. At Paris, for example, in 
this preſent month of March 1754, the prices are as follow : 


Wheat 


* Wheat per ſetrer, = = = = = 25 — — 
| Rye R_<zx.- . 8 14 — — 
$ Oats ditto, - - - - - - - - = 20 — — 
Hay per load, = - = d — 44 — — 

Bread, firſt ſort, per Ib. = = = = = — = 


4. 
Ditto, fecond,  -- = = = = = = = 83 
Beef l.. 89 
Veal ditto, - - - - — — 92 
Mut <= 8 
Salt: ! oe RT. 
Fire- wood, in billets called 2048 de — 9 

fiſty-two i in each load; =» =: =: = 
Ditto ſold per meature, = - =- - = =- 17 — 12 
Faggots per hundred, - =- = - 12 — 10 


Were I now to proceed to an account of the price of la- 
bour, which is generally determined by the price of provi- 


ſions, 


* A ſelier of wheat or rye, Paris meaſure, contains 12 buſhels, and 
a buſhel weighs 20 pounds; ſo that a /etzer is 240 pounds, A quarter 
of corn, London meaſure, contains 8 buſhels, and a buſhel weighs 60 pounds; 
ſo that a quarter is 480 pounds ; conſequently, a quarter of corn, London 
meaſure, is equal to two ſetiers, Paris meaſure. | | 
SA ſetier of oats, Paris meaſure, contains 24 buſhels, ſo called; though 
in fact, each contains only half a buſhel, wheat meaſure. One of theſe half 
- buſhels contains 4 picotins, and each picotin, 2 litrons. To reduce this to London 
meaſure, we may compute 2 litrons to make one quartern, and 4 prcatins ta 
make one peck, &c. 


A load of hay at Paris conſiſts of 100 bortes or truſſes. Each bette 
mult weigh 12 pounds. 
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ſions, and recite the ſeveral edicts and ordonnances, which 
regulate the price of all commodities and manufactures 
throughout the kingdom, it would exceed the bounds to 
which I am at preſent confined, I ſhall therefore only take 
notice of the police of this city with regard to the rules and 
regulations for the make and ſale of all commodoties which 
are under the influence of its juriſdiction. 
We may imagine, that in ſo abſolute a government as this 
of France, the greateſt part of their trade is ſubject to mo- 
nopolies, or the direction of communities with excluſive pri- 
vileges of exerciſing their ſeveral arts and myſteries : accord- 
ingly, we may find no leſs than 124 companies eſtabliſhed at 
Paris, created by letters patent, there being ſcarce any art, 
myſtery, or occupation, but what has its particular company ; 
of which fix are generally diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the 
title of the great companies, or corps des marchands ; namely, 
the drapers, druggiſts, mercers, ſkinners, hatters, and goldſmiths; 
no perſon can exerciſe any trade belonging to any one of the 
communities, without firſt being made free of it, the qua- 
lification to which, purſuant to the general edict of March 
1673, mult be his having ſerved an apprenticeſhip, and his 
having paſſed an examination as to his {kill and knowledge in 
the butineſs he would ſet up: theſe local qualifications would 
be too reſtrictive, were it not allowed to compromiſe the want 
of them by a ſum paid for the purchaſe of the freedom, 
which is the more neceſſary at Paris, where the communities 
are divided into ſo many diſtin branches, that a man is 
oftentimes obliged to be of three or four companies, in order 
to enable him to carry on the whole of the buſineſs relative to 
| One. 
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one. All theſe communities are governed, not only by the 
rules annexed in their letters patent, but by ſuch particular 
bye-laws as they may think proper to conſtitute amongſt them- 
ſelves, for preventing of thoſe frauds and deceits, which might 
be injurious to the credit of their manufactures. To prevent 
which, the ordonnance of 1669 directs, that the maſters 
and wardens of the ſeveral companies ſhould make their vi- 
ſitations amongſt all concerned in the ſame myſtery, to ſee 
that every ſpecies of their manufactures anſwer to the ſtandard 
preſcribed, and the marks that are put upon them: the pe- 
nalties are very exemplary upon all perſons preſuming to put 
counterfeit marks, by way of ſanction, to goods that do not 
anſwer the ſtandard; which penalties are particularly en- 
forced againſt all ſuch frauds committed by goldſmiths, ſilver- 
ſmiths and jewellers. This ordonnance likewiſe gives com- 
petency of juriſdiction to all mayors and other judicial officers 
of towns, where any manufactures are eſtabliſhed, to hear 
and adjudge all complaints between maſters and journeymen, 
concerning wages; and ſo ſtrict are the magiſtrates in pre- 
venting every tendency to any tumults or diſorders; that 
ſhould ſuch journeymen at any time combine together not to 
work but upon their own exorbitant terms, as we know is 
frequently the caſe in London, they would ſoon be ſent to 
the galleys, and there tied down to a more difagreeable taſk, 
without any wages at all. 

I ſhall now return to mention an additional duty, which 
belongs to the inſpectors of the police of this city, which I 
omitted before, that I might inſert it here in its more proper 
place. Theſe officers are obliged to viſit as often as potlible, 


and 


and at leaſt once a week, the ſhops of all the jewellers, ſaleſ- 


men, upholſterers, brokers, and other dealers in ſecond-hand 
goods, to examine their books and regiſters, which they are 


obliged, by ſeveral edits, ordonnances and declarations, to 


keep, being firſt paged and countermarked by the ſenior 
commiſſary of the quarter; in which they are duly to make 
a fair entry of the quantity and quality of all the ſecond- 
hand goods which they buy; as likewiſe df the names and 
places of abode of the perſons from whom they purchaſe the 


ſaine : which regiſters or entries are to be examined and 


countermarked every month by the aforeſaid inſpectors; by 
which theſe ſecond-hand dealers are deterred from buying 
any ſtolen goods; or, if ſuch ſhould happen to be bought, 
recourle may be had to the perſons who ſold them. 

It muſt be obferved, that the citizens of Paris are not 
united into one body politic, as the citizens of London ; 


but yet there is a general ſyndic, compoſed of the principal 


members of the chief communities, who meet once or twice a 
week at the rown-hall, though they have no honorary dignities, 
like our court of Jord-mayor and aldermen, but act only as a 
committee deputed by the reſt, to examine and report to the 
li-utenant de police, what grievances are wanting to be re- 
dre(ied ; for this magiſtrate has the ſuperintendency over all 
the communities, which I mentioned before, as being one 
branch of his office, and who accordingly has the right of 
viſitation, to enquire, in a ſummary manner, into the bye- 
laws of each, and to annul or alter ſuch as may interfere 
with the general good of the whole. I muſt alſo remark, 
that although there be ſeveral parts of Paris, called the ſub- 

| | urbs, 
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urbs, yet they are all indiſtinctly under the fame juriſdiction ; 
and the inhabitants are equally hourgeors of the city; the pre- 
dot des marchands, as well as the lieutenant de police, extending 
their authority over all the quarters within the banlzeu, or 
what we call the bills of mortality, excepting a few diſtricts, 
ſuch as the abbey de St. Germains, and the temple, &c. which, 
belonging to the church, are places of privilege, where 


perſons may exerciſe any trades, without being free of a 


company. 
But notwithſtanding all the rules, which the wardens of 


companies may preſcribe for the due make and ſale of their 


goods and manufactures, we muſt be far from taking it for 


granted, that no frauds are committed, nor impoſitions ex- 


acted, in the courſe of their trade and dealings. But when- 


ever theſe are complained of, the remedy is at hand, by a 
ſhort method of tryal ; a conſular juriſdiction being eſtabliſhed 
for that purpoſe, by the edict of 1673, called the code mar- 
chamd. The officers of this tribunal, conſiſting of a judge 
and four conſuls, are annually elected by and out of the moſt 
eminent citizens in the ſeveral communities. They are em- 
powered to take cognizance in a ſummary manner, in the 
nature of the court of conſcience in London, of all diſputes 
between buyers and ſellers any ways relating to commercial 
matters; having a competency of juriſdiction, independant 
of any other court of judicature, to ſettle and determine all 


queſtions concerning bills of exchange, and remittances of 


money between merchant and merchant ; all differences 
between the merchant and the artiſts, or workmen who buy 


in order to faſhion the goods for ſale again. They take cog- 
2 | O nizance 
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niz ance of all wages, falaries or fees to brokers, factors, or 
book-keepers, in all affairs relative to their traffic, and of all 
conteſts on account of aſſurances, and other engagements 
concerning commerce at ſea; as alſo for the freight or hire of 
ſhips; and even eccleſiaſtics and gentlemen may by this edict 
be ſummoned before them, upon any diſputes concerning the 
ſale of their corn, or wine, or cattle. Upon the whole, 5 
this juriſdiction takes cognizance of all diſputes about bills 
delivered in by any dealer, tradeſman, or ſhopkeeper what- 
ever, provided it be of goods wherein it is their trade to 
deal; upon which a ſatisfaction may be obtained by ſummon- 
ing the party to have the bill taxed, who muſt ſubmit to ſuch 
deductions as ſhall by the court be thought reaſonable; the 
judge and conſuls having power of ſummoning others of the 
{ume trade to examine how concerning the price of the goods 
upon which the queſtion ariſes. 

I have mentioned, that this court is compoſed of a judge 
and four conſuls, annually elected by the chief of the citizens; 
a privilege rarely granted to the people of this country ! 
There were many conteſts formerly about the manner of 
making this election; but after having received ſeveral 
alterations, it was at laſt ſettled by the King's declaration 
of the 18th of March 1728, That the judge and conſuls ſhall, 
within the three days before their office is to expire, ſummon 
fixty of the moſt eminent tradeſmen out of the ſeveral com- 
munities, who being aſſembled, are to chooſe thirty from 
among themſelves, which thirty muſt immediately proceed to 
the choice of a judge and four conſuls for the enſuing year; 
ceach 


(wy) 
each of which mult belong to a different company; two of 
the new elected conſuls muſt enter immediately into office, 


joined to two that were in the office the year before; and the 


other new-elected conſuls are to enter into office fix months 


after; ſo that there always remain two, who having been ſix 


months in the office, can inſtruct the noviciates in the nature 
of their duty. And it muſt be obſerved, that the ſucceeding 
magiſtrates muſt belong to different fraternities from thoſe 
who were elected before ; that every company may have its 


turn in ſupplying this part of judicature, which has a general 


cognizance over all their trades, 
It is well known, that here is alſo a council of commerce, 


firſt erected in 1664, and new modelled by the declarations 


of 1700 and 1722, at which deputies, from the ſeveral prin- 


cipal cities of the kingdom, attend, and aſſiſt every Monday 
and Thurſday : but as this board is intended to regulate the 


affairs of commerce of the nation in general, I muſt re- 


member, that I am now treating * of what relates to the 


city of Paris in particular. 

After having conſidered theſe methods eſtabliſhed for the 
eaſe and convenience of the inhabitants, it may be uſeful to 
examine another branch of their police calculated for the ſame 
purpoſe, with regard to the embelliſhment and decoration of 


the city itſelf, particularly in the articles of paving, ning, 


and enlightening the ſtreets. 

No other regulations were anciently made for the paving 
the ſtreets of Paris, than that every inhabitant ſhould, at his 
own expence, pave the ſpace of ground for a ſmall diſtance 
before his houſe ; from hence many inconyeniences were 
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complained of, on account of the uneveneſs and want of 
uniformity of the pavement ; theſe need not be enume- 
rated, fince we are too ſenſible of them by ſtill perſevering in 
the ſame method at London. This however was changed at 
Paris by the declaration of 1609, when the care of paving. 
the ſtreets was put under the joint direction of the prevd? des 
marchanuds, and the commiffaries of the chatelet, and the ex- 
pence defrayed by a tax impoſed upon each houſe in propor- 
tion to its front towards the itreet ; but ſeveral diſputes ariſing 
concerning the competency of power between theſe different 
magiſtrates, it was at laſt found more proper to put the regu- 
lation under a ſeparate eſtabliſhment ; and accordingly, by 
the edict regiſtered in 1640, the direction of it was com- 
mitted to the bureau de finance, or, as we may call it, the 
board of treafury ; and a fund was appropriated out of certain 
duties payable for the barrage, or toll at the barriers of the 
city, on the entry of certain merchandiſe Jevied for this pur- 
poſe, in lieu and by way of compromiſe for releaſing the 
tax on the houſes, which was then taken off. As the 
controller-general is the chief of this office, there is a com- 
miſſary of the treaſury appointed under him, who is to be 


attentive to this part of the police with regard to the regula- 


tion and the expence of the pavement : and for his aſſiſtance, 
by another edict dated in September 1708, the additional 
employments of an inſpector-general of the pavement, and 
four controllers of the barrage, were erected, en titre d'office, 
who, jointly with the above commiſſary, are, from time to 
time, to examine the condition of the works that have been 
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finiſhed, and what new may be wanting, of all which they 
make their report to the board of the treaſury. 

The chief branches of this duty conſiſt in the choice of 
proper materials—the manner of uſing them—and the ex- 
pence of the whole. With regard therefore to the firſt object, 
it is directed by many ordonnances, from what quarries the 
ſtones ſhall be brought, being ſuch as are moſt durable, and 


of what aſſize in length and breadth, being ſuch as have 


been proved to be moſt fit for paving. Next, a community 
is eſtabliſhed at Paris for the better carrying on the art and 
myſtery of paving, in which a certain number of viſitors are 
appointed to fee, that the maſter paviours and their journey- 
men perform the work, acccording to the bye-laws and ſta- 
tutes confirmed to their ſociety by the arr of council in 
1604. And laſtly, that the carriage of the materials deſtined 


to this public work, may be rendered as cheap as poſſible from 


the reſpective quarries out of which they are dug, all hired 


carts and ſtage waggons, paſling by and going to Paris, are 


obliged to take in a certain quantity, and deliver the ſame 
gratis, at the firſt barrier of the city through which they pals : 
and the paving and repairing is generally lett out by leaſe, for 
a certain number of years, to ſuch undertakers, as ſhall offer 
to perform it, at the cheapeſt rate, upon the conditions and 
covenants as therein ſet forth, giving ſecurity, at the ſame 
time, for the due execution thereof. But whatever number 
or weight of ſtones are wanting to compleat the quantity 
contracted for, over and above What are conveyed by theſe 
carriages, muſt be brought either by land or water, at the. 


expence of the contractor. 
As 
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As I have procured a copy of the laſt leaſe, dated the 1ſt of 


January 1747, to continue in force for the term of nine years, 
J ſhall here ſet down the ſubſtance of all the articles, that we 
may be fully apprized of the conditions neceſſary to be per- 
formed, ſhould it ever be thought proper to delegate ſuch an 
undertaking to a ſeparate commiſſion, for the better pave- 
ment of the ſtreets of London and Weſtminſter, 

The adjudication of this leaſe was granted to the preſent 
undertaker, to be by him performed in the manner hereunder 
covenanted, upon the conſideration of the annual payment of 
295,000 livres, which is 12,905 pounds ſterling, being the 
loweſt ſum for which it was undertaken to be executed. 'The 
preamble of the arr of council, by which the leaſe is grant- 
ed, ſpecifies the ſeveral parts of Paris, and the precincts ad- 
joining, comprized in this bargain, containing 578,880 Yoiſes 
of ground in ſuperficie. Note, one toiſe Paris, is equal to two 
yards Engliſh. Theſe are to be kept in repair at the coſt of 
the undertaker, and upon the following conditions. 

ce That, out of the above number, there ſhall be 55000 
0 forſes of ſuperficial pavement turned up, and new laid, every 
< year, in the ſeveral places marked out, according to a ſtate 
e that ſhall be made by the inſpector general, in the preſence 
of the commiſſary of the pavement, and approved of by the 
« controller-general of the finances. In order to execute 


this, the undertaker is to ere& a number of tool-houſes, 
e furniſhed with all neceſſary tools and utenſils, and to engage 

« proper and ſkilful workmen, for whom he is to be reſpon- 
<« ſible; who are to begin in the month of April, the pave- 


*© ments that were appointed the year before; and afterwards 
proceed 
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proceed to the pavements appointed for the enſuing year ; 


and finiſh the whole in the month of October at lateſt. 


In the new layings ; ſuch old ſtones, as ſhall be ſoft, and 


under fix inches in breadth and length, ſhall be put aſide, 
and replaced by new ones from eight to nine inches on all 
ſides, ſolid, and well ſquared. —After the whole pave- 
ment is taken up, for the ſpace at leaſt of fix tolſes in length, 


the trench ſhall be cleared of all the earth and broken flints, 


and new dug, ſo as to admit of at leaſt ſix inches of gravel 
or ſand taken freth out of the river, or ſuch quarries as ſhall 


be directed by the controller-general; the undertaker not 
to have the liberty, on any pretence whatever, to take 
the ſame from any other place, under the penalty of 200 
 lrores. 
* chipped, and the new ones ſharpened and ſmoothed, ſhall 


In the trench thus dug, the old ſtones being new 


be laid in even lines, exactly to the antient levels, neither 
ſinking nor raiſing them, under any pretext whatſoever, at 
leaſt without an expreſs order from the commiſſary, upon 


the report of the inſpe&tor-general ; each pavement to be 


ranged in ſtrait lines with one another, with the ſmalleſt 
joints that are poſſible, either in the upright or the level; 
and equally beat down by rammers of 50 or 60 pounds 
weight; ſo that there ſhall remain no holes: and the ſwel- 


lings ſhall be exactly raiſed, according to the different ri- 


ſings of the ſtreets or cauſeways : after which, the whole 
muſt be covered with gravel half an inch thick, ſpread 
equally over. Whenever a cauſeway is to be made in 
the ſuburbs, and out parts of the city, no old ſtones muſt 
be uſed, but ſuch as are at leaſt 15 inches in length to g in 
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breadth, and as much in heigth; but the new ſtones, that 
are brought to replace the old ones, muſt be from 20 inches 
in length, to 16 inches in breadth, and 20 inches thick: 
they muſt be put in a trench upon a bed of gravel, in the 
manner preſcribed above. In all the repairs of the pave- 


ment, there muſt be a ninth part new ; and this ninth 


part may be carried on in a line, in the cauſeways and 


ſtreets of the ſuburbs, and even in ſome parts of - Paris; 


but when the length of the new runs on to 100 toiſes, then 


they muſt begin to lay a proportionable quantity of old 
pavement ; ſo that the new may turn out upon the whole to 
be no more than a ninth part of the total of the ſuperficres. 


If at any time the reparations be greater at ſome places, and 


leſs in others, a compenſation muſt be made at the end of 
the year, or in the next ſucceeding. Before any work 1s 
begun in a ſtreet, there muſt be laid in at leaſt four cart 
loads of new pavement, and as many of ſand, and ſo to be 
continued as the work goes on, that there may be no inter- 
ruption for the want of the neceſſary materials: the refuſe 
ſtones and rubbiſh muſt be carried off in ſuch a manner, 
that none remain twenty four hours after the ſtreet be new 
The ſides of the pavement in the roads on the 


paved. 


out parts of the city, muſt be ſo humoured, either in ſink- 


ing or raiſing, according to the circumſtances, that there 
ſhall not be more than two inches of deſcent in each Yo:/e, 
to prevent them from being too ſteep and ſlippery. ——If 
in any of the ſtreets or cauſeways, there ſhould be altera- 
tions ordered, either in raiſing or lowering, or in the de- 
ſcents, or ſtrait lines; the undertaker ſhall claim no gra- 


tuity, 
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tuity, unleſs they exceed more than fifteen iſes; if they 
do not, the removing the earth, and the changes and aug- 
mentations ſhall be made at his own expence. —In the 
repairing the bye-ſtreets and alleys, where the pavement is 
made up of flints and rubbiſh, there ſhall be a ninth part 
new ; and if there be not ſufficient quantity of flints for 
repairing the remaining eight parts, the ſupply muſt be 
made up of the refuſe ſtones of the other ſtreets ——The 
ſides of the ſtreets, alleys, and cauſeways, ſhall be kept in 
an even manner, and all holes and ruts filled up : and the 
new payements to be made therein, ſhall be of the ſame 
kind and aſſiſe of ſtones, as before deſcribed ; except that 


1n theſe laſt mentioned, the refuſe ſtones from the other 


ſtreets, which are of five or fix inches at top and bottom, 
may be employed, provided they be hard, and not da- 
maged. Under all the pavements, old or new, that are to 
be repaired, the trench ſhall be -dug, and the pavement 
well joined and covered with gravel, and rammed cloſe, as 
before articled ; and for all theſe little repairs, there ſhall 
be four tool-houſes eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of an overſeer, 
dependant on the undertaker, with paviours, workmen, 
levellers; and tombrels for the bringing the ſtones or new 
ſand, and to carry off the refuſe dirt that ſhall be made. 
Theſe are to work, without interruption, all the year, except 
in froſty, or rainy weather ; and ſhall be furniſhed with all 
neceſſary utenſils. There ſhall alſo be a fifth tool-houſe, 
compoſed of workmen as above, but circumſcribed to be 
only in the out-parts; who are not to begin until the 
month of May, and finiſh in October. Whatever new 
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pavement is there made during the term of the leaſe, ſhall 
alſo be kept in repair. When in theſe particular parts 
there be any holes, or channels made in the gravel roads 
on the fide, by the earth being waſhed away, they ſhall be 
filled up and raiſed, if the props or abutments are ſuffi- 
ciently high. There ſhall be every year 2000 ſquare 
toifſes of new pavement, in the places that ſhall be di- 


rected by the controller-general of the finznces.—Fcr 
the conſtruction of this pavement, the undertaker is 
bound to the removing and carrying away 800 7oiſes of 
earth. If there be more or leſs removed in one year, an 


allowance is to be made in the next; and the whole to be 


accounted for at the end of the leaſe. The quantity of 
ſtones to ſupply all the works abovementioned, 1s not to be 
leſs for each year than 691,000 weight; each thouſand 
weight to be compoſed of 1122 ſtones ; to be brought from 
the ſeveral quarries, and laid up at the particular places at 


Paris as therein ſpecified. Of each ſpecies of which, as 


faſt as they arrive, notice muſt be ſent to the commiſſary 
and inſpector-general, or his deputies, who ſhall certify 
their quantity and quality, that they may be employed ac- 
cordingly. What ſhall be defective, are to be ſet aſide, 
and not compriſed in the account. The works, when 
compleated, muſt be every year meaſured, and the accounts 
delivered in; namely, for the odd jobs in December, and 
for the new ſetts in the May of the year ſucceeding : but if 
any deficiency is found, no report can he made, nor any 
order iſſued for money, until the complaint be rectified. 
In theſe accounts delivered in, expreſs mention muſt be 

« made 


%% 


e made of the quantity of ſtones brought in, according to the 


« viſitations at the ports, and the regiſtry of the carriers, ve- 


K rified by the commiſſary and inſpectors: the undertaker is 
* alſo bound, under the penalty of 1000 /zvres, not to ſel], or 
« uſe in any private works, any of the ſtones brought in to 
* furniſh the public: he muſt likewiſe deliver a note every 
e week of what number of ſtones he uſes in making or repair- 
<« ing the channels of the public fountains. No channel is 
« to be made to any fountain, without permiſſion of the office 
of finance, under the penalty of 50 livres: nor muſt they 
© be repaired by any but the undertaker of the pavements ; 
* nor in any other manner, but ſuch as ſhall be directed by 
the commiſſary and inſpector- general: and if it ſhould hap- 
6 pen, that there ſhould be any holes by the burſting of the 
« pipes of the fountains, through the neglect of any indivi- 
« dual, the undertaker ſhall repair the pavement ; and after 
e giving notice to the proprietor, proceed to mend the pipes; 
delivering a bill of the expence to the office of the finance, 
« which they will oblige the proprictor of the pipes to pay, 
in preference to any other creditors. But if any ſinking 
« ſhould appear, through the badneſs of the pavement, 
« the undertaker muſt repair it at his own expence. 
« There ſhall be no joining of the threſholds or entries of 
« houſes to the pavement, by any other perſon but the un- 
« dertaker, on the penalty of 20 livres on the tranſgreſſor. 
Nor muſt, under the like penalty, the holes made to 
fix the ſcaffolding or props to any houſe, be filled up by 
any other perſon but the undertaker, who is bound to 
repair the ſame, within twenty-four hours after the props 
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* or ſcaffolds are taken away. The undertaker may dip for, 
« and bring away, the ſand he ſhall find fit for his purpoſe, 
« upon any ground, paying the proprietor a reaſonable ſatiſ- 
« faction.——The undertaker muſt attend every day at his 
« own office, and once a week at the public office of direct- 
« jon, upon the penalty of 50 livres. Every penalty, that is 
e Jevied upon him, is to be employed in making new pave- 
« ments at ſuch places as ſhall be thought proper. If any 
„ conteit ariſes about the pavement, it muſt be decided defi- 
e nitively by the office of the finances; and all perſons are pro- 
« hibited from ſecking their remedy from any other juriſ- 
« diction, under the penalty of 200 /ivres——The under- 
« taker is to be at the charge of the leaſe, and all incidental 
« expences relating thereto. He muſt alſo give good and 
« ſufficient ſecurity, by reſponſible perſons, who are to enter 
c into their recognizance, before the ſecretary of the council, 
previous to the execution and delivery of the leaſe.“ 

I have offered the above tranſlation of the articles contained 
in this leaſe, that we might comprehend from thence, the 
hole ſyſtem of the adminiſtration for regulating the pavement 
of Paris, eſteemed to be the beſt paved city in Europe: from 
whence it may be moſt material for us to obſerve, that the 
undertaking is ſubſervient to the direction of one department 
only, conſiſting of officers no way intereſted in the leaſe, but 
inveſted with a power to direct the work to be executed to 
the advantage of the public, in an equal, uniform and ſolid 
manner: that the aſſiſe of the ſtones being the ſame on all 
ſides, the turning them up yields always the fame even ſuper- 
ficres; and makes it ſo much the longer, before the whole can 
be 
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be worn away : that one part in nine being new every year, 
the whole pavement of the city is new in the ſpace of nine 
years, which is the uſual term granted to every new under- 
taker : that work-ſhops or tool-houſes being placed in ſeveral 
parts of the city, if any accidental defect is diſcovered by the 
inſpector or viſitors in going their rounds, upon ſending to the 
workmen neareſt at hand, they immediately attend upon the 
ſummons to repair it. And laſtly, that this whole work is 
undertaken, upon the king's paying only the ſum of 12,90 5 
pounds, which we mult ſuppoſe is executed at a much lets 
expence, to anſwer the profit expected by the undertaking. 
Next to the duty of the paviour, follows that of the ſca- 
venger : this laſt is the more material, as it contributes not 
only to the neatneſs and embelliſhment of the city, but to the 
health of the inhabitants; it being recited by many ancient 
ordonnances, that the unwholeſome air ariſing from the filth 
of the ſtreets, was the cauſe of the many diſtempers that were 
heretofore frequent in the capital, Theſe ordonnances were 
imperfectly executed until the year 1666, when the King eſta- 


bliſhed a council of police, conſiſting of the principal magiſtrates 


of the city, wherein, amongſt other matters, it was thought 
proper to make fome reformation in the particular articles re- 
lating to the cleaning and enlightening the ſtreets : the King 


_ accordingly having taken upon himſelf to rectify theſe, as 


well as the pavement, they were equally committed to the 
direction of the board of treaſury ; in purſuance of which, 
a tax was impoſed on every houſe in proportion to its front, 
and receivers appointed, one in each quarter of the city, to 
collect and pay what was deſtined to defray the expence. In 
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1704, this tax on the houſes being redeemed, by the inha- 


bitants paying a certain eſtimated ſum to be exempted from 
it, the office of the receivers in each quarter was ſuppreſſed, 
and the expence, of both cleaning and lighting the ſtreets, 
was ſupplied by a duty on the entry of wine into Paris. Ac- 
cordingly, the /ieutenant de police was empowered to leaſe out, 
or farm lett the office of ſcavenger to ſuch perſon as would 
engage to perform it at the loweſt price. But it was ſoon 


found to be impoſſible for one ſingly to execute a general 


work, ſo daily neceſſary, at one and the ſame time, in every 
part of the city. Whereupon a new edict, by way of declara- 
tion, was made in 1714, by which it was allowed, that the 
ſcavenger's duty might be leaſed out to ſeparate undertakers, 
for each quarter of the city; each of whom ſhould be 
obliged to furniſh ſix tombrels, with three horſes and two 
men, to take away the dirt in his reſpective quarter: this is 
uſually undertaken upon the bargain of being paid at the rate 
of 2000 livres a year for every tombrel ; which accordingly 
makes the annual expence, in each quarter, to amount to 


12, ooo /ivres, or 437 pounds 10 ſhillings, and the city being 


divided into 20 quarters, the King's pay, diſtributed as above 


to all the undertakers, muſt amount to 240,000 livres, or 


10,500 pounds ſterling per annum. Theſe leaſes are uſually 
made to continue in force for the term of three years. 

After this account of the expence that is allowed; I ſhould . 
proceed to explain the ſeveral parts of the duty which theſe 
ſcavengers are required to perform : in doing this, were I to 
enumerate all the articles and covenants contained 1n their 
leaſe, it would be too tedious, and no ways neceſſary, fince it 

will 
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will be ſufficient to deſcribe in what manner the duty is really | 
performed, agreeably to the terms contained in their bargain. 
We find, to ſpeak of the duty in general, that, to ſerve all 
the quarters of the city, there mult be 120 tombrels, with 
two men and three horſes to each, employed every day in the 
ſeveral diſtricts of the city : to render the execution of this 
ſervice the more eaſy, every houſeholder is obliged to ſweep 
into a heap, all the dirt that lies before his door, houſe, or 
garden wall, by nine of the clock, every morning; of which 
timely notice is given, by the ringing of a little hand-bell, by 
one whom the commiſſary of the quarter appoints to go 
through all the ſtreets of his diviſion for that purpoſe. In half 
an hour after, the inſpectors of the police make their rounds, 
to ſee that the heaps are properly made and placed ; for the 
neglect of which, the proprietor 1s liable to a penalty to be 
be impoſed by the commiſſary. At ten of the clock, the carts 
come by, with the two men, one with a ſpade to take up the 
dirt, and the other with a broom to ſweep it in: thus they 
paſs from door to door ; and taking up each heap until their 
tombrels are loaded, they conduct them out of town, to be 


| thrown upon the v91rtes, or places appropriated for the heap- 
ing up of dirt and rubbiſh, in ſeveral parts of the out-ſkirts 


of the town; or elſe to fill up the holes of the ſand-pits and 
ſtone quarries near adjoining, in ſuch manner as ſhall, from 
time to time, be directed : but they are not obliged to take 
away the rubbiſh of any houſe, that is repairing ; nor the 
refuſe ſtocks of any gardens ; the proprietors themſelves being 


obliged to remove theſe at their own expence, and are ſe- 


verely fined upon any neglect of ſo doing. But with regard 
#4 
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to the dirt and mud in the middle of the ſtreets, other tom- 
brels are employed, at ſtated hours, every morning and after- 
noon, both in ſummer and winter, to ſweep and throw into 
their tombrels, whatever they may be able to contain, ac- 
cording as the weather may be wet or dry; particularly they 
are to be more aſſiduous in their duty in hard winters, to 


carry off, or ſweep away into the kennels, all the ice or 


ſnow that may fall; for which extraordinary duty, when- 


ever it happens, they are allowed a gratification at the end 


of the year, over and above their annual falary, They make 


as much haite as poſſible in going and returning from the 
places where they lay their dirt; nor muſt they employ their 
tombrels in any other work whatſoever. 

The lighting the ſtreets at night is another duty, which is 
likewiſe ſubſtituted to ſuch undertakers as will de it for the 


leaſt ſum of money: the expence of this is uſually eſtimated at 


zoo, ooo livres, or 13,125 pounds ſterling : to anſwer which, 
as the buildings in the city began to encreaſe, the antient tax 
was impoſed on the new houſes, as not being compriſed in the 
former bargain : and in the beginning of the late war in 1744, 


a new tax was laid even on the old houſes, under pretext, 


that the bargain they had before made for the redemption, 


Was too favourable on their ſide. 


Two perſons are generally contracted with for this under- 
taking; the one to find the lanthorns, cords and pullies ; and 
the other to ſupply the candles: for the ſtreets are here illu- 
minated by hanging lanthorns on the middle of a cord, that 


reaches croſs the ſtreet ; and is fixed to pullies on each fide, 


at about fifteen feet high, and about fifteen yards diſtance 
| from 
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from one another. There are 6500 lanthorns, and conſe- 
quently as many candles conſumed every time they are light- 


ed; which is only twenty times in a month, being laid aſide 


during the moon-light nights : and are never lighted, but from 
the laſt day of September, to the firſt day of April, each year ; 
being taken down and ſet apart, during all the ſummer 
months. 


Fach lanthorn is ſuppoſed to conſume about fifty pounds of 


candles every ſeaſon. When there is no moon-light at all, they 


burn four in the pound ; and on the encreaſe and decline of 


the moon, they burn eight in the pound. The perſon who 
contracts for this ſupply, delivers to the commiſſary of each 
quarter, the quantity deſtined for that diſtrict; from which 
magazine, he delivers out every Saturday, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to ſerve for the enſuing week, to a certain ſpecies of 
officers, called /anterniers, who in like manner as the lamp- 
lighters in the city of London, are elected in each quarter of 
the city to execute the duty. The election is made on ſome 


day in the beginning of Auguſt each year, by the houſeholders 


aſſembled for that purpoſe at the commiſiary's houſe, where 


as many are nominated as there are ſtreets in the quarter, 
one for every ſtreet, or rather, one for every fifteen lanthorns, 
for to that number the duty of each is confined. All inha- 
bitants in their turn, even the firſt magiſtrates, fubmit to the 


execution of this duty, upon being elected; and having the num- 


ber of candles delivered to them every Saturday, as before- 
mentioned, they ſubſtitute ſome menial ſervant, or poor houſe- 
keeper in the ſame ſtreet, to perform the duty: accordingly, 


every evening, as ſoon as it begins to grow dark, the com- 
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miſſary ſends out a perſon, ringing a hand-bell through al! 
the ſtreets of his quarter, to give notice, as in the morning, 
for cleaning the ſtreets; ſo now for lighting them; upon 
which each /anternier's ſervant immediately ſallies out, and 
having a key to the iron box in which the end of every cord 
is faſtned on the ſides of the ſtreets, lets down the lanthorn 


hanging on the fame, and fixing his lighted candle therein, 


draws it up again: and thus every one having only fifteen 

lanthorns under his care, the whole city is illuminated, in a 

very ſhort ſpace after notice; though the light itſelf is indeed 

a very indifferent one. Let it therefore be obſerved, that 

although I have becn thus particular in deſcribing the manner 

in which it is performed, I do not mean it by way of com- 

pariſon, much leſs of preference to that better method which 

is eſtabliſhed by a late act of Parliament for enlightening the 
ſtreets of the city of London. It is pity that method is 
confined to the city only; whereas here the eſtabliſhment, 
deficient as it is, extends equally to every part of the ſuburbs. 
I may allo venture to offer to our imitation, the little expence 
at which theſe three great articles are performed at Paris; 
namely, the paving at 12,900 pounds—the cleaning at 
10,500 pounds—the lighting at x3,125 pounds—the ſum: 
total of all, 36,531 pounds. 
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Remarks on the Extent and Circumference 


both of London and Paris; the Number of their 
Inhabitants ; and the Neceſlity of circumſcribing 


the Boundaries of each: Coucluding with an 


Eſtimate of the Expence of the Police at Paris. 


HET HER London or Paris is the larger 
5 City, being a queſtion, often aſked, I thought 
beſt to have it decided, by ocular demon- 
ſtration; and therefore requeſted an inge- 
nious artiſt to reduce the plans of the two 
cities to one and the ſame ſcale; which he 
accordingly executed, with their environs for the ſpace of 
of about five miles, taking in Kenſington and Greenwich 
from weſt to caſt of London; and the wood of Boulogne and 
the caſtle of Vincennes from weſt to eaſt of Paris. "Theſe 
plans J ſuppoſe are to be had at the printſellers, where, at one 
view, the curious may be fatisfied, that London, from the 
ſpace of ground, and from the number of houſes with which 
that ſpace is covered, is by much the larger city, with reſpe& 
to length and circumference. 
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But although London is by much the larger of the two, and 
may claim ſeveral ſuperior advantages with regard to the wide- 
neſs of its ſtreets, and conveniencies for the foot paſſengers, 


yet I muſt allow, that Paris has by much the neater and more 


apreeable appearance; and the paſſages for thoſe who go in 
coaches, are infinitely more eaſy and commodious ; and its 
environs, if not more beautiful by nature, are certainly more 
magnificent by art. 


The houſes are all built of free- ſtone dug out of the quarries 


near at hand; and the wood fires yielding leſs ſmoke, the at- 
moſphere is much clearer than that of London; ſo that the 


ſight of the whole from any eminence, is no ways intercepted. 
Not that any concluſion can from hence be made, that the air 


is more healthful in one city than in the other, ſince, by the 


bills of mortality, we find the ſame proportion of advanced. 


ages in each. I mult allo take the liberty of obſerving, that 
Paris, by being built as it were upon a circle, with the river 
Seine, ſcarce a thud part ſo wide as the Thames, running 


through the center, makes the communication from one 


quarter to the other, much more ſhort and commodious than 


at London; and the {ſtreets here likewiſe cutting croſs each 
other, give frequent opportunities to the coaches and carts to 
turn to the right or left, when they ſee too great a crowd 
advancing towards them ; and thus avoid making any ſtops in 


the paſſages ; an inconvenience that rarely happens at Paris; 


owing perhaps allo to the greater politeneſs of the drivers, who 


readily give way to each other at the firſt word; a complai- 
ance, to which the draymen and hackney coachmen at Lon- 
Jan ſeem to he totally ſtrangers.. 
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To enter into a more minute deſcription of Paris, I might 


add, that it contains 57 pariſhes, 200 churches and chappels, 


138 monaſteries, 60 for men, and 78 for women; and 970 
ſtreets, the names of which are, by an ordonnance in 1730, 
engraved or marked, in large capital letters, on a ſquare piece 
of ſtone or wood, fixed and let in, at a proper heigth, to the 
corner houſe of every ſtreet ; that pafſengers may be informed 
of the names without farther enquiry. | 

As to the number of houſes in the,ſtreets, and the number 
of inhabitants in the houſes; theſe cannot be aſcertained, by 
any fixed rule or mcaſure, without a perſonal enquiry at each; 
which being difficult to make, we muſt be content to ap- 
proach: to the truth, as near as we can, by the help of con- 
jectures, founded on fuch poſtulata's, as are uſually laid down 
in computations, by political arithmeric : however, in en- 
deavouring to form ſome calculation of this nature, we cannot 
enter into a fairer method than that of making uſe of the 
teſtimony of their own authors, where, if any partiality can 
be preſumed, it muſt be ſuppoſed to lay on their fide. 

Accordingly, ſome of the moſt reputable authors who have 
publiſhed their calculations on this ſubject, have computed, 
from the quantity of ſquare acres built upon in the circum- 
ference of Paris, that the number of houſes ought to amount 
to 30,000 ; but by other computations from the annual in- 
come of the dixieme taxed upon the rent of each houſe, 
their numbers are ſuppoſed not to be more than 28,000 ; let 
us take the difference, and put down 29,000, and allowing 
20 perſons to each houſe, which perhaps is more than they 

really 


( 126 
really contain, it may from hence be eſtimated, that 1 


are 580, ooo inhabitants. 
There is another method of calculation, which ſeems to be 


the moſt concluſive of any; I mean, the conſumption of pro- 


viſions, particularly of bread, which people of all ages and 
ranks of life, and at all times of the year, in faſts as well as 
feſtivals, equally conſume. By finding out therefore the quan- 


tity of this conſumption, we ſhall arrive very near to the 


knowledge of the number cf the people ; by computing how 
many might be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt upon ſuch a . of 
proviſions. 

According to this method of calculation, if we fa 
every perſon at Paris to eat nine pounds of bread in a week, 
which is the uſual allowance to all ſervants and domeſtics, 


he would conſume in the year 468 pounds of bread. Now 


the medium of the entries of wheat and rye, ſome years ago, 
was ſaid to be about 82,000 murds, but by ſome entries I have 
ſeen of late, they have not amounted to near ſo much. How- 
ever we will make our computation on the higheſt eſtimate, 
and ſuppoſe that 82,000 nuids are annually entered. One 
muid of corn, Paris meaſure, contains 12 fetiers, and one ſe- 
frer 12 buſhels, and one buſhel 20 pounds. As a ſetier 
therefore contains only 240 pounds,. we may ſuppoſe each 


perſon to conſume two /erzers, or 480 pounds, in the year, 


which is a trifle more than what is above ſuppoſed ; and upon 
this computation of two ſeters to each, it will appear, that 
to make the annual conſumption of 82,000 muzrds of corn, 
will require 492,000 perſons. 
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I might here enter into a further diſcuſſion of this ſubject, 
by following the uſual method of computing the number of 
inhabitants by the number of annual births and burials. But 
I muſt obſerve, that concluſions, drawn from figures only, 
may be oftentimes erroneous, unleſs we take into conſide- 
ration, the facts upon which the account is ſtated. How- 


ever, to ſatisfy ſuch perſons as may be deſirous of comparing 


the bills of mortality of the city of London, with theſe of 
Paris; I have tranſcribed the ſtate of the chriſtnings, mar- 
riages, and burials at Paris for the five laſt years, that is, from 
the concluſion of the peace at Aix la Chapelle in 1748, to 


the preſent year 17 54, during which time I have chiefly re- 
tided i in this city, 


| rg Y Chriſinings. Marriages. Burials. 
1749 = — 19158 = = 4207 == 18607 
1750 —— 19035 - - 4619 - - 18084 
F761 2 -19321 | = =» - ON -— TT 
1752 - - 20227 - =- 4359 - =- 17762 
1753 1979 48 +» “h 


It appears by the account above, that the annual chriſt- 


nings at Paris exceed the burials ; as on the contrary, in our 


| bills of mortality, the annual burials in London exceed the 


number of chriſtnings ; but no proof can be formed from 
hence, either of the greater proportion of increaſe of people 
in the one, or of a decreaſe in the other: for as it is cuſto- 
mary in Paris to baptiſe their children the inſtant they are 
born, and to fend them, in a day or two after, into the ad- 
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giſter. Yet notwithſtanding all theſe deductions, the bills 
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jacent villages to be nurſed ; all ſuch who happen to die in 
their infant ſtate out of -the walls of the city, appear only in 
the regiſtry of their chriſtnings ; whereas in London, it being 
uſual to delay the baptiſm until ſome days after the children 
are born, and to nurſe them, at the ſame time, within the 
town, all ſuch as die in this infant ſtate, without having re- 
ceived the ceremony of baptiſm, appear only on the regiſtry 
of its burials. The difference alto of thE number of burials 
in each city, depends on many various circumſtances : for 
example; the nobility of France, the ſinanciers, and dependants 
on the court, reſide in their hotels at Paris almoſt the whole 
year, and very few of their tradeſmen have country houſes : 
ſuch a permanency therefore of inhabitants muſt be conſtantly 
increaſing the number of their burials. But the nobility and 
country gentlemen of England paſs only the winter months 


in London; and even the merchants and eminent tradeſmen 


divide their time between their counting-houſes in the city, 
and their villas in the adjoining counties. The deaths there- 
fore, which happen in theſe intermediate times of country 
retirement, render our bills of mortality much ſmaller in 
ſummer than they are in winter, which upon the whole, muſt 
make the yearly account much leſs than it would have been, 
had all the people conſtantly reſided in town. There is an- 
other circumſtance which makes the account of burials in 
London not fo large as might be expected, from even the ap- 
pearance of the reſident inhabitants, I mean the number of 
people of different ſects of religion, who, having ſeparate 
burying-grounds, are not put down in the public pariſh re- 
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of mortality in London are much higher than thoſe of Paris. 
To account for this, another circumſtance muſt be mentioned, 
which I do not find the compilers of the tables, printed in 
England, of the births and burials in theſe two cities, ſeem 
to be any ways appriſed of; I mean, that the extent and 
circumference of the diſtricts compriſed in our bills of mor- 
tality is much larger than that of Paris, as it contains, not 
only all the pariſhes within and without the walls of the city, 
under the juriſdiction of the lord mayor, but alſo all the pa- 
riſhes of the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, and the adjoin- 
ing pariſhes of Middleſex and Surry, amounting in all, to one 
hundred and thirty ſix. Whereas the ſtate of the regiſtry, 
publiſhed at Paris, comprehends only thoſe within what 1s 
called the ban/zeu or circuit of its juriſdiction, ,diſtinguiſhed 
under the following diviſions, namely ; The town, containing 
twenty-eight pariſhes ; the city, containing eleven; and the 
univerſity, eighteen : in all fifty-ſeven pariſhes. And although 
theſe are larger than the pariſhes within the walls of London ; 
yet the pariſhes in Weſtminſter and Middleſex are in general 
larger than thoſe of Paris, as appears by the reſpective burials 
in each, Conſequently if we compare the extent of the 
diſtricts to the number of inhabitants in each, we ſhall find, 
that although London be the largeſt, yet Paris is the moſt 
peopled in proportion to its dimenſion. 

After all, inſtead of attributing any glory either to London 
or Paris, on account of the greatneſs of their circumference, 
or the number of their inhabitants, we ought rather to deter- 
mine both are too large. A city over-built, may fall, like 
Rome, by its own weight. It was to prevent any ill conſe- 

R ſequences 
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quences from hence, that many ordonnances, and arrs of 
council, have, from time to time, been made, to fix the 
boundaries of Paris; the particular reajons for which are re- 
cited in the arrer of 1638, ſetting forth, That by the ex- 
« ceſſive aggrandizing hs City, the air would be rendered 
« more unwholeſome, and the cleaning the ſtreets more dif- 
„e ficult : that augmenting the number of inhabitants, would 
e augment the price of proviſions, labour and manufactures: 
« that it would cover the {pace of ground by buildings, that 
« ought to be cultivated in raiſing the neceſſary proviſions 
« for the inhabitants, and thereby hazard a ſcarcity : that the 
e people in the neighbouring towns and villages would be 

« tempted to come and fix their reſidence in the capital, and 
« deſert the country round about: and laſtly, that the 
% difficulty of governing ſo great a number of people, would 
e occaſion a diforder in the police, and give an opportunity 
„ to rogues and villains to commit robberies and murders, 
„ both by night and by day, within and about the city.” 
For which reaſons, particular marks were then fixed at each 
out-let of the city, beyond which it was forbid that any 
buildings ſhould be erected. But afterwards, by the increaſe of 
trade and people, and the embelliſhments that were added in the 
reign of Lewis the XIVth, Paris by degrees became extended 
beyond theſe limits: upon which, the above inconveniences be- 
ing ſoon perceived, it was thought neceſſary to enforce the de- 
ſign of the former laws by a new declaration of the preſent 
King, dated July 18, 1724, which in its preamble, in the fame 
manner, takes notice of the neceſſity of making theſe new 
proviſions to prevent the further growth of the city, which, 
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in the end, might prove its ruin; reciting alſo the following 
additional reaſons, That the inhabitants, augmenting in 
« proportion to the increaſe of the buildings, would not only 
e inhance the price of proviſions, but alſo the price of the 
© materials for building; inſomuch, that thoſe who had 
e houſes already, would find it difficult to make the neceſſary 
< reparations : that the preſerving a regular police, would 
ce be rendered almoſt impoſſible in all the different parts of 
« fo large a body: that the going oftentimes in one day 
4 from one end of the city to the other, which the people 
© in bufineſs are frequently obliged to do, would be rendered 
e very fatiguing: and conſequently, the facility of their 
« mutual intercourſe and communication would be greatly 
« interrupted ; that beſides, it was to be apprehended, that 
<« the ancient buildings in the interior parts, would be quite 
e neglected, by the people's being tempted to go into new 
« ones in the out-ſkirts.” Therefore as the moſt ſure means 
of preventing all theſe great evils, it was again thought proper 
to confine this city, large as it was, within the bounds of its 
then circumference ; with liberty nevertheleſs, to enlarge the 
buildings contained within that compaſs, under which limits 
it has ever ſince remained. I was at Paris in the year 1725, 
and ſeveral times ſince, and find it at preſent juſt of the ſame 
dimenſions as at the firſt time I ſaw it. It is well known, on 
the other hand, to what a degree London has been increaſed, 
inſomuch, that the additional buildings, erected ſince the time 
above- mentioned, nearly equal one quarter of Paris; at the 
ſame time, I am ſorry to appeal to daily experience, whether 
thoſe ſame bad conſequences, ſuggeſted in the preambles of 
3 the 


. 
the above declarations, which I have purpoſely tranſcribed, 
are not now ſenſibly felt by the preſent inhabitants of London 
and Weſtminſter. 

But ſuppoſing a city neceſſatily enlarged by the multitudes 
ot people engaged to carry on its trade and commerce, it 
mult then be a right policy, not only to divide its government 
2mongſt ſeveral ſubordinate officers, but alſo the city itſelf 

into Dread diſtricts, over which each ſeparate magiſtrate 
may have a particular ſaperintendency. It was for this reaſon 
that Paris, which was formerly divided into fixteen quarters, 
n ſooner began to increaſe in its growth, than it was found 
expedient to make ſome additional divifions, and to alter the 
former into more equal partitions ; accordingly, by the edit 
of 1702, this city was divided into 20 diſtinct cantons, with- 
cut regard to the parochial diviſions, which are, as in 
London, very unequal. Theſe take their names from the 
moſt remarkable building, ſtreet or church, that is contained 
in each, as quartier du Louvre, quartier du Temple, quartier 
de St. Faque. &c. I muſt farther obſerve, that as commiſ- 
faries are appointed over each quarter, for the better admi- 
miſtration of juſtice, ſo theſe diviſions are again intended for 
the greater facility of gathering the revenues, that are raiſed 
an the city, towards the expence of all the occaſional ſervices. 

Should I now attempt to ſet down a ſtate of theſe revenues 
and expences, I thould at the fame time be obliged to deſire 
the reader, as odd as it might appear, not to truſt to it: for 
when we conſider how difficult it is for ſtrangers to procure any 
accounts of this nature; and what particular caution this go- 


vernment takes to keep them ſecret ; how few of their re- 
venues 
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venues are appropriated ; how ſeldom they are Hapidated 3 

and how artful the managers are in ſetting dawn fictitious 
charges to maſk and cover the expence of private ſervices; 
when theſe deceits, I fay, are taken into conſideration, it muſt 
be hazardous to rely on the truth of. any, article; I ſhall ven- 
ture therefore only to deſcribe. from what funds theix City re- 
venues are raiſed, and to what: purpoſes they are generally in- 
tended, without pretending: to ſet down. the amount of the 
ſeveral items, except only ſuch as immediately relate to thoſe 


branches of the __ which have been the ſubject of this 


treatiſe. | 

To this purpoſe, it is not to take notice, that there 
are, in almoſt. every city in the kingdom, town duties 
impoſed on the entry of proviſions, and other ſaleable com- 
modities; part of which are appropriated to the ſervice of 
the King, and part to ſupport their own exigency. Theſe, it 
may be ſuppoſed, are greater in the capital, than in any 
of the ſmaller towns of the provinces ; and are here under 
the direction of the prevot des marchands, and the office of the 
finances eſtabliſhed at Paris for the collection of the city 
revenues ; two treaſurers and two controllers being appointed 
for that purpoſe by the edict of 1729, who are to ac- 


count for the monies received by the feveral following ar- 


ticles, viz.— By the rent of lands and houſes in and about 
Paris, belonging to the hotel de ville, or corporation of 
Paris. By the duties on the entry of wine, brandy, and 
other liquors, fowl, game, cattle, eggs, butter, cheeſe, bay, 
ftraw, barley, oats, grain, and corn. By a tax on the fairs 


and markets within the city, and upon weights and meaſures, 


ſign· poſts, pent-houſes, and jettings over ſhops, &c.—By 
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the tolls for crofling the river in ferries, or other paſſage 


boats. By a tax for cleaning and lighting the ſtreets, on 
ſuch houſes as were not included in the redemption that 
was made in 1704 ; together with the new duty impoſed on 


all the houſes in general in 1744. 


cations at the previts des marchands court. By the duty 
un the reception of freemen to the ſeveral arts and myſteries, 
and fees of viſitation. By a tax of 2 fols in 20, over 
and abore the capitation for the expence of gathering it. 
By a tax on all butchers {talls, public-houſes and victuallers. 
being 2 livres 8 fols a year on each, over and above what 201 
pay for the licenſe of retailing beer, cyder, and victuals. 
By a tax on wood and coals brought by water, warfage on 


the quays, and the tax of 1 % in 20 for alien duties on 


foreign goods, — By a tax on the gage, tonnage and mea- 


ſure of all boats and veſſels bringing in wines and other li- 
quors.——And laſtly, by a new tax of 4. /s in 20, eſtabliſhed 


tn 1748, upon all the duties that were impoſed in the city 


from the commencement of the laſt war. This duty was 


ſuſpended in 1751 ; but the inhabitants dread its being laid 
on again on any renewal of hoſtilities, | 
The amount of theſe revenues are deſtined firſt to anſwer 


the demands of the King; next to ſupport the magiſtracy and 


juriſdiction of the Hotel de ville; and laſtly towards the main- 
tainance of the police, for the ſecurity and conveniency of the 


inhabitants, 


With reſpect to the King's demands; we may imagine the 
greateſt ſhare is deſtined to his and the public ſervice ; eſpe- 
cially as the duties ſtand engaged for payment of great part of 
the intereſt on the national debt, particularly on what 3s due 
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half yearly on the contracts of the hotel de ville, and for the 
hereditary, perpetual and life annuities, which have, from time 
to time, eſpecially within theſe few years paſt, been granted 
for the monies lent, in ſupport of the late war. 

As to what is reſerved by the hotel de ville, for the ſupport 
of the corporation, the payments are deſtined to the following 
purpoſes : namely, To the falary of the prever des marchands, 
and the military government of the city.—To their ſecretaries, 
and all other officers belonging to their juriſdiction. To the 
pay of the officers and troops of the city guards.—To the ap- 
pointments of the receivers and comptrollers of their accounts, 
and all clerks belonging thereto.— To travelling charges of 
the city meſſengers.—To the expence of keeping in repair 
the pumps and engines, &c.— To the city ſurveyor for re- 
pairs of public buildings, fountains, quays, bridges, &c.— 
To the wages of the public executioner, and attendants, &c.— 
To ſeveral annual gifts, penſions and charities. To the 
charge of the uſual city feaſts, and occaſional rejoicings, illu- 
minations and fire-works —And laſtly, to the ſalaries of the 
ſingers and dancers of the opera houſe, and to the loſſes on the 
management ; that public diverſion, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, being under the direction of the prevet des marchands. 

I am now come to the third branch of their expence for 
ſupporting the charge of the police, and which is indeed the 
only one that properly relates to the preſent enquiry. I ſhall 
therefore ſet down the amount of theſe articles ; for what- 
ever difficulties there may be in finding out the truth of the 
items in the others, I have taken care to be exact in this 
branch; the ſums being computed from the fixed falaries 


paid to their civil officers; from the pay to their military 
Watch- 
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watch-guard ; and from the contracts entered into by the un- 
dertakers for paving, cleaning and lighting their ſtreets. The 
particulars of which, I have mentioned under their reſpective 
heads, and ſhall now recapitulate the totals—as follow, viz. 


Expences of the PoLics. 


5 1 
To ſalaries of the inſpectors of the police, 
8 - 437 10 
To ditto of the * of the 9 8 1 
182 50 livre, 5 798 = 8 


To ditto of the archers, 41975 livres, = 1836 = © 

To the pay of the guet of horſe, namely, 
160 troopers at 3 /zvres, and 40 bri- 
gadiers at 4 livres 10 ſols per day; in 
all 200 men, 240900 livres, = = = 

To ditto of the guet on foot, 306 private 
at 15 ſols, 57 corporals at 18 /ols, 50 
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ſerjeants at 20 ſo/s per day each; in all „ 
400 men, 117822 livres, --- | 

To the publi iour, nc, 

Jo the pu 1 1 os per contrac a 
295000 livres, — 

To the ſcavengers, as per contract, 240000) — 
PP - - -. - I ke ei — 8 

To the lanthorn lighters, as per contract, | 
300000 livre, 88 

55290 = 19 


1 might 
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I might alſo add to theſe, the great expence for the main- 
taining the general hoſpital, being computed from the con- 
ſumption of their bread, and from an eſtimate made of all 
their other neceſſary articles, amounting to upwards of 117, ooo 
pounds, as ſtated before, in page 74. This income deſtined 
for the relief of the poor, I have taken notice, is raiſed by « 
tax on all kinds of proviſions conſumed: within the city, and 
conſequently paid in common by the ſtrangers as well as 
native inhabitants ; and although duties of this ſort may be 
_ impolitic, as I have more than once obſerved before, yet ſuch 
an appropriation of them, is certainly a charitable one; ſince; 
by this means, the proviſions conſumed by the rich, contri- 
bute towards the * of e for the ſubſiſtance 
of the poor. 

Upon the whole, adding the expence tor maintaining the 
poor, to the expence for maintaining the other part of their 
police, they amount, including the charges of the collecting, 
to about 180, ooo pounds ſterling: which ſum is partly ſup- 
plied from the income of their own eſtates, and the remainder 
raiſed by a general and equal tax on the inhabitants, as 1 
have mentioned: before, and which is. levied. in lieu of all 
parochial duties, and in full for poor's rate, watch rate, 
and the rates payable for paving, cleaning, and lighting 
the ſtreets, in all the ſeveral. pariſhes of the city, ſuburbs, 
and the whole circumference of what we may call their bills 
of mortality. If therefore the ſeparate parochial afſeſiments 
in the ſeveral diſtricts of Eondon and Weſtminſter, for the 
ſame purpoſes, are greater and more unequally levied, we 
may, by comparing the above example to our own, be led. 


into the conſideration what remedy to apply. 
> This 
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This has been my principal view in making theſe enquities. 
concerning the ſeveral branches of the police of France, and: 
of the city of Paris; that by comparing them to the methods 
attempted in our country, we might diſcover, which ought 
to have the preference, agreeably to the principles of our 
own conſtitution. The end of this publication wall accordingly 
be anſwered, if happily from hence, after a due examination 
of both, ſuch regulations ſhould be formed in our police, as 
might more effectually contribute to the eaſe and fafety of 
the rich, the relief of the poor, and. the peace and welfare- 
of the community in general. 
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Arratum. Page 75, laſt Line but one, for 166 ,. read 1662,. 


